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STuDENTs of the history of education ean 
not help certain 
which oeeur under given conditions almost 
invariably at every stage of educational 
development. One of these usual phe- 
nomena is the resurgence of formalism 
after each period of educational reform or 
It is strange to note that the new 


observing phenomena 


revival. 
formalism happens to be engendered not 
entirely by the foes of educational reform 
but sometimes by its adherents. To illus- 
trate, let us cite a few historical reform 
movements and the subsequent formalism 
following them. 

The fifteenth-century Revival of Learn- 
ing was a protest against prevailing medi- 
eval authoritarianism, absolutism, _ self- 
negation, other-worldliness, a shallow eru- 
dition and a scholasticism that encouraged 
hair-splitting disputations and an effort to 
find in words as such shades of meaning 
devoid of any significant content. The 
leaders of the Renaissance endeavored to 
do away with all these formalistie prac- 
tices, and in their place they exalted the 
new spirit of freedom, initiative, enjoyment 
of life in its manifold aspects, the value of 
aesthetic and intellectual as well as of civic 
development. The pioneers of the new 
movement wanted to resuscitate the spirit 
of liberal education of ancient Athens and 
Rome. They did this. After a _ short 
period had elapsed, however, the new 
humanism degenerated and became synony- 


mous with Ciceronianism, the same medi- 
eval worship or blind imitation of a final 
authority (Cicero) in style, in thought and 
in vocabulary. Thus, in this period, Cicero 
became the supreme authority, whereas 
the Middle Aristotle 
‘master of all them who knew.”’ 


during Ages was 

Against Ciceronianism rose the realism 
of Rabelais, 
Bacon, Richard Muleaster, Ratke, Comenius 


Montaigne, Locke, Francis 
and others, all of whom stressed the impor- 


tance of the real content of the classics 
rather than the style, the spirit rather than 
the form. Some of them, such as Mon- 
taigne and Locke, emphasized the develop- 
ment of the gentleman in all the refine- 
ments of social living and in service to the 
state. Others laid their stress upon the 
training of senses in ways that led to the 
development of science. 


enthusiasm for real things soon subsided, 


This new wave of 


however, and in its place the old classi- 
cism and systematized, formalized, authori- 
tarian, encyclopedic knowledge came to 
reign. 

Then Rousseau, a Genevese Frenchman, 
and his close follower, Pestalozzi, voiced 
their protest against the absolutism and 
intellectual formalism of their time. Pes- 
talozzi, unlike Rousseau, even attempted to 
psychologize education within the four 
walls of the classroom. He did his best. 
Though in his attempts at reform there 
still were left some elements of formalism, 
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yet his was a new education, vitalized with 
a new spirit of love, sympathy, child inter- 
est, faith in the regeneration of mankind. 
When this spirit was transferred to Prussia 
but its 
translation and reformulation in England 


by the Mayos gave rise to a new formalism 


it blossomed forth in good fruit, 


worse than the old scholasticism, Ciceroni- 
The English 


followers of Pestalozzi reduced Pestalozzian 


anism and eney elopedism. 


education to a mere passive observation and 
description of objects as the main axis of 
learning and thinking. Thus they utterly 
failed to 


education 


reform edueation. On the econ- 


trary, became mechanical, for- 


superficial. On the heels of this 


followed Herbart of Germany. 


mal, 
movement 
He introduced 
His emphasis on the importance of 


certain reforms in eduea- 
tion. 
history and literature for character build- 
Ine was well-timed; his stress on method, 
his doctrine of apperception and his corre- 
lation of subject-matter were well received. 


But there were some elements of formalism 


in his stress on the method of teaching 
which was to be applied to all types of 
instruetion. Ziller and Rein soon elabo- 


formalized it into 


had been 


rated this method and 


five formal steps. If edueation 
left agonizing in the deadening groove of 
these five formal steps of method, the vital 
and thinking in the 


process of learning 


would have suffered immeasur- 
Coineidental with this move- 
the 


with its 


classroom 
able damage. 
onward 
chief 


ment, however, there arose 


sweep of Froebelianism 


emphasis upon socialization, self-expres- 
sion, creativeness, child play and interest, 
with nevertheless a mixture of symbolism 
that contained some seeds ready to burst 
forth in a new formalism of artificial exer- 
cises, games and ritual in the very confines 
of the kindergarten. 

Just before the close of the nineteenth 
century, John Dewey appeared upon the 
scene of American education. He evalu- 


ated, criticized and reaffirmed some of the 
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principles of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart 
and Froebel, and influenced American edu- 
cation to move toward new channels. In 
place of Herbartian methodology, he em- 
phasized the introduction of real-life prob- 
lems and reflective thinking arising out of 
problematic and perplexing situations. He 
advocated education for growth, individual 
as well as social, self-direction, self-control, 
self-discipline strengthened in a regimen 
of freedom of choice. He laid his stress on 
life experiences of the child and on eduea- 
the 
experiences, guided by 
elimination of artificial dualisms between 
subject-matter and method, practieal and 
In short, he pointed out 


tion through reconstruction of these 


intelligence, on 


cultural subjects. 
the unity and continuity of experience, 
hence the need of rejecting the artificial 
compartmentalization of learning charac- 
the stressed the 
venuine intrinsic motives of children as the 


teristic of schools. He 
starting point of education. 
We could continue to 
elaborate the educational doctrines of Dr. 
Dewey, but this is sufficient to illustrate 
Dewey’s disciples inaugurated 


enumerate and 


our point. 
a movement of reform in American eduea- 
tion. They attempted to make American 
schools a part of social process, a miniature 
society. The formalism of the traditional 
school was to be supplanted by the natural- 
ism of the new school. <A new spirit of 
creativeness was to permeate all activities 
of this new school. Not coercion but in- 
trinsic motivation was to reign supreme in 
the classrooms. Children were to follow 
pursuits replete with educational signifi- 
cance. Purposeful living was to be the real 
voal to be attained. All this was good. 
Indeed a few very intelligent, superior 
artist teachers are successful in producing 
such an atmosphere of creativeness within 
their But the historic for- 
malism gradually began to creep in. In a 
however, teachers, 


classrooms. 


great many schools, 


supervisors and administrators failed to 
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translate Dewey’s educational philosophy 
into actual practice. Consequently, it is 
easy to see that a new era of formalized 
This 


trend is so obvious that even Dr. Dewey 


Progressivism is beginning to set in. 


himself recently shouted a solemn protest 
in his Kappa Delta Pi lecture of 1938, 
‘*Experienece and Edueation.’’ 

The writer, who has followed carefully 
the evolution of the 
thought from Rousseau down to Dewey, is 


new educational 
a firm advocate of all the above-mentioned 
reforms in education, yet he can not help 
registering his disapproval of several 
abuses that are being perpetrated in the 
name of ‘‘new education’’ in many schools. 
To be specific let us mention a few of them. 

Dr. Dewey and his disciples had advo- 
eated the unification of subject-matter and 
method, and they believed that subject- 
matter, logically organized and _ set-up-in- 
advance to be ‘‘memorized’’ by the ehild, 
was not a genuine, natural, psychological 
learning situation. Hence, the followers, 
who misunderstood their master, Jumped 
to the conclusion that in the new sehool 
there should be no subject-matter, no log- 
ically organized information, no appre- 
ciable knowledge except that which may 
come incidentally in the process of prob- 
lem solving. They forgot the basie fact 
that although the starting point of eduea- 
tion should be ‘‘as as pos- 
sible,’’? nevertheless, from this natural be- 


unscholastie 


ginning the child should gradually build 
up, organize and reconstruct knowledge 
and educative experience to lead him on 
to higher and higher levels of attainment. 
They disregarded the principle of Dewey 
that experience must come first, knowledge 
afterward, and that this knowledge in order 
to be effective must be assimilated, refined, 
systematized by the child himself. Logical 
organization is important, provided that it 
is done by the learner with understanding 
and through the exercise of his intelli- 
gence. 
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however, 


The 


thought that, since education is life and 


‘‘ultra-Progressives,’’ 


‘ ’ 


the essence of life is activity, the ‘‘new’ 


schools should stress social living and 
activities, irrespective of their educational 
value. They believed that, in such schools, 
text-books should be discarded and books 
in general viewed with suspicion. ‘‘ Learn- 
ing by doing’’ was all that they desired. 
But what did the children learn or accom- 
plish by doing ?—Building from soap boxes 
miniature post-office buildings, apartment 
houses, pianos, carts, wagons, always em- 
phasizing the construction and disregard- 
ing the learning element in the activity. 
What did this attempt amount to? Man- 
ualism While Dr. 


Dewey constantly warns not to separate 


versus intellectualism. 


manual dexterity from intelligent grasp of 
the situation, many of his followers exalted 
made the ‘‘new’’ 


than the 


manualism and thus 


education more formal “tradi 
tional’’ education. 

This distrust of intellectual attainment 
is becoming so strong that a few school 
administrators, within the observation of 


new teachers look 
with the 
intellectual achievement of the applicants. 


For instance, a young, inexperienced pros- 


the writer, in hiring 


contempt upon scholastie and 


pective teacher who had graduated magna 
cum laude from a teacher-training institu- 
had 


active in student activities was told by a 


tion and who in addition been very 
school superintendent: ‘‘We ean not em- 
ploy you. You 


extreme intellectual superiority will be a 


are too brilliant; your 
hindrance in your teaching; your know! 
edge will make you bookish and imprac- 
tical. We want teachers who know how 
to construct and carry out units of work.’’ 
The astonished young woman, after hear- 
ing the peculiar harangue of this adminis- 
trator, came to us and made the following 
remarks: ‘‘I have found out that in order 
to be a suecessful teacher in the so-called 
new schools one has to be dumb and very 
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ignorant.’’ Franklin’s ‘‘those-of-the-lesser- 
sort’’ attitude about the ability of teachers 
still prevails. Fortunately, this promising 
young teacher was gladly employed by an- 
other school where she is doing an excellent 


type of work as an artist teacher. No 


doubt in her teaching her keen intelligence 
is a help, rather than a hindrance, sinee in 
addition she possesses the qualities needed 
to make her an enthusiastic, sympathetic, 
resourceful guide of 


loving, serviceful, 


children—an excellent teacher. 


This case is doubtless an exception, but 
eroup of 


it reflects the mentality of a 


school leaders who seem to seorn intellee- 


tual new 


name of the 
Progressive education. However, if they 
had troubled the 


educational doctrines of John Dewey, they 


attainment in the 


themselves to examine 
would soon have been convineed that the 
product of the renuinely progressive edu- 
cation should have more erudition instead 
of less as compared with the product of a 
subject- 


school dominated by organized 


matter. It should be noted, however, that 
there exists a great difference between the 

the old school and the new 
The old school tried to ineul- 


erudition of 
education. 

cate detailed knowledge about many things 
that have very little significance to life and 
effective 
ond-hand, ecold-storage type of knowledge 


living. It is a ready-made, see- 
gained by a process of passive absorption. 
Hence, it 
The new knowledge on the other hand is 


is bookish, impractical, futile. 


to be gained as far as possible in the process 
of actual exploration, active search for 
solutions to meaningful life problems. It 
is life-centered, motive-centered, active, dy- 
namic, funetioning, unified, a tool for effee- 
tive living and for modifying the learner’s 
behavior, and an aid for the solution of 
Unfortunately, this 
overlooked by 


further life problems. 
important distinetion is 
many people, who condemn knowledge and 
erudition as meaningless and pedantic. 
There is another formalism: confusion 
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of the means with the ends. This ean be 
detected in the misguided attempts of cer- 
tain supervisors and administrators who 
have been imposing upon their teachers a 
new method of teaching, the unit of work, 
as an end in education. Although the unit 
of work is supposed to be an attempt at 
making psychological rather 
than a logical most of the 
schools where this method is advocated it 
has become a mere formality, a fetish, a 
prescribed, detailed, organized unit of sub- 
information 


learning a 
process, in 


ject-matter, or a fusion of 
from two or more subject-matter fields set- 
up-in-advanece to be learned. In this way 
the text-book of the traditional school is 
supplanted by a printed or mimeographed 
‘unit of work,’’ usually meager in content 
and lacking authenticity. Some of these 
so-called units of work are far inferior to 
the topics discussed in the best of our text- 
books. Some of them are broad but neces- 
sarily brief outlines of better organized, 
better correlated material usually found in 
the text-books. Only a very few of the 
units of work carried out in our schools 
represent the real application of the psy- 
chological and _ philosophical principles 
upon which this method is supposed to have 
been based. 

Since this unit-of-work method bears the 
label of Progressivism, however, a large 
number of schools have adopted it. The 
supervisors force it upon their teachers 
indiscriminately both in the cities and in 
rural districts without considering the fact 
that the unit of work procedure will be- 
come a mere formality or a mechanical 
process unless certain prerequisite condi- 
tions have been met. First, teachers who 
are expected to teach the unit of work 
must understand the basie psychology and 
philosophy of Progressive education; sec- 
ond, the schools must have ample equip- 
ment, materials, books, charts, maps, tools, 
adequate space in the classroom and visual 
aids; third, general suggestive guidance 
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rather than regimentation is necessary, and 
teacher and pupil freedom and initiative 
for the selection of units must be re- 
spected. 

When the supervisors of very backward 
rural schools, particularly of overcrowded 
and ill-housed one-teacher schools, demand 
the carrying out of certain prescribed, arti- 
ficial, meaningless units of work, they are 
making the ‘‘new’’ education more formal 
and fruitless than ‘‘traditional’’ education. 
Is it any wonder that the products of these 
schools usually not only do not know the 
fundamental tools of knowledge, but also 
are deficient in their ability to attack sig- 
nificant life problems the solution of which 


‘ 


requires knowledge of essential facts and 
skill in marshaling, coordinating and inte- 
grating them. One brilliant observer of 
such misguided practices remarked that in 
one particular school, pupils of the third 
erade spent the whole semester on the 
‘‘unit’’? of Mexico and built in one corner 
of the classroom a Mexican pueblo. So 
much time was spent in nonessentials, 
however, that they had not learned the 
most elementary knowledge about Mexico 
and the Mexicans. Nor did these pupils 
know much about the United States. The 
writer is convinced that if this teacher had 
understood the psychology and philosophy 
of the unit of work, she would not have 
made it an end in education; rather, she 
would have used it as a means of stimu- 
lating interest to insure better attention, 
the mastery of significant knowledge and 
some concomitant learnings in the form of 
socialized attitudes and dispositions. It is 
becoming obvious that a wave of formalism 
is threatening to make the unit-of-work 
procedure a new set of ‘‘five formal steps.’’ 

One other type of formalism is notice- 
able at the present time in the uncompro- 
mising stress on the here and now in edu- 
cation. No doubt the child is more inter- 
ested in the immediate present rather than 
in some past or future event. To take ad- 
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vantage of the learner’s present interests 
as a starting point is a wise procedure that 
has been recommended by a great number 
of educational reformers from Vittorino 
da Feltra to John Dewey. 
again our ultra-Progressives confuse the 
means with the exalt the 


present, the immediate, to the utter ob- 


However, here 


ends. They 
livion and neglect of the past and the fu- 
ture. Inasmuch as there is a continuity 
from the past to the present and the fu- 
ture, it would be good psychology to start 
with the present and the immediate, and 
utilize it as the starting point in order to 
lead the learner to the understanding of 
the past, and to stimulate him to venture 
into the future with his creative imagina- 
tion. One of the leaders in the ultra-Pro- 
eressive school of educational thought, in 
speaking to a large group of teachers, em- 
phatically denied the importance of the 
past and exalted the wisdom of making 
edueation coneerned only with the ‘‘here 
and now.’’ the the 
audience asked the speaker, ‘‘In applying 


One of teachers in 
your educational doctrine, then, should we 
discontinue teaching Shakespeare in our 
English eclasses?’’ The speaker answered, 
‘*Certainly! Shakespeare belongs to the 
past; the past is dead and buried.’”’ An 
uproar of disapproval rose to the high 
ceilings of the auditorium. It goes with- 
out saying that the teachers in the audi- 
ence had the better understanding of the 
philosophy of than did the 
speaker who had been asked to address 


education 


them. 

One last formalism could be mentioned. 
It is the formalism of informality. Since 
John Dewey has advocated that real edu- 
eation and creativeness are enhanced in 
freedom of thinking and action on the part 
of the learners, those who do not under- 
stand the renuine 
have confused it with license. Hence they 
have condemned the strict discipline often 


the halls elassrooms of 


meaning of freedom 


manifest in and 
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‘*traditional’’ schools. They are wont to 


argue that such discipline is superimposed, 


extraneous and therefore devoid of edu- 


value. So far this is well and 


Ilowever, they have been unable to 


cational 
wood. 

conceive that in place of this military type 
of order and discipline there should be self- 
discipline, self-control, self-direction, self- 
management, orderly activity and good be- 
havior under the sympathetic and firm 
direction and guidance of the teacher. In- 


formality in the classrooms, reading rooms, 
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halls and assembly halls leads to disorder, 


boisterous shouts, mischievous acts, run- 


ning, pushing. Can such an environment 
be conducive to learning and creativity? 
Is this the beginning of a new ‘‘formalism 
of informalism discipline ? 
There is no need to contend that the ideal 
school should be devoid of fear, suppres- 
teacher but neither 
must it be a place where the caprices and 


? 


in school 


sion or domination, 


whims of irresponsible pupils reign su- 


preme. 


TORT LIABILITY OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
OFFICIALS 


By DAVID ANDREW WEAVER 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


As life becomes more complex, negligence 
plays a more dominant role, in that our 
acts affect other people more directly. As 
this article is being written immediately 
following a national holiday, one is made 
more conscious of the price of negligence 
through the loss of a hundred lives and 
numerous injuries resulting from misuse 
of the motor car, which is one phase of our 
complexity. 

This article will deal with another phase 
of society; namely, the responsibility of 
school and college officials for the care and 
safety of pupils and students entrusted to 
their care. By tort is meant, ‘‘An injury 
or wrong committed with or without force, 
misfea- 
property of 


by nonfeasance, malfeasance or 
the 


proximate cause is meant, 


sance, upon person or 
another.’’ By 
‘*A cause of which the injury is a natural 
and probable consequence.’’ By econtribu- 
tory negligence is meant, ‘‘Negligence of 
a plaintiff the de- 
fendant’s negligence as a to the 


The eases cited in 


contributing with 

cause 
plaintiff’s own injury.’”’ 
this article will refer in general to negli- 
gence of agents on the elementary, high- 


school and college levels. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

In 1938, a father sued a_ public-school 
district in California for the death of his 
daughter, who was killed as a result of an 
occurred while playing 
hide-and-seek. French doors leading from 
the auditorium to the playground out-of- 
doors were used as a base for this game, 
and the daughter while playing shoved her 
hand through the pane of glass, and was 
severely cut. The loss of blood was such 
as to cause subsequent death. Contrary to 
statute, this game was unsupervised. It 
seemed that one teacher appeared on the 
playground where the children were play- 
ing, but was unaware that such a game 
was In progress and returned to the build- 
ing to quiet a disturbance. Other teachers 
likewise had been nearby when the accident 
occurred, but called away to 
supervise other activities. The Trial Court 
held for the district, but subsequently 
granted a new trial. The District Court 
of Appeals held that a new trial was in 
order since a Trial Court might be justified 
in finding there was negligence, therefore 
liability. 


1 Orgando v. Carquinez Grammar School District 


aeeident which 


were also 
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Another California case deals with the 
death of a seven-vear-old child, who was 
struck by a drunken motorist while cross- 
ing the highway on her way home from 
school. The plaintiff held that the district 
was liable for failure to furnish transpor- 


tation for the child which would have 
prevented her from being struck. This 


point was not passed upon by the Court, 
but it was held that, even if it were the 
duty of the district to furnish transporta- 
tion, the proximate cause was the motorist’s 
eross negligence which the district could 
not foresee.” 

Master Hines, a pupil in the third grade 
in New York City, was injured in the eye 
by another boy, Henry, who was passing 
pencil boxes from seat to seat in class. 
Through a mistake, the boxes were ex- 
changed. Henry became angry because of 
the mistake, which resulted in his getting 
struck Master Hines 
with the box which he held, thus seriously 


another’s box, and 
injuring his eye by a protruding pen point. 
Evidence showed that Henry was mentally 
retarded, and if he had been placed in a 
special class for such pupils, the accident 
might have been prevented. In denying 
recovery, the Court ruled that the law re- 
quired the Board only to ‘‘Choose compe- 
tent instructors and employees, and did not 
place upon it the duty of segregating the 
defectives.’’ If there was negligence in- 
volved, it was the supervisor’s responsibil- 
ity to send incompetents to special classes.* 

Suit was brought in New York City by 
a pupil and her father against a principal 
for injuries sustained as results of the 
child’s being thrown from an exterior stair- 
way of the school building by another 


? 
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of Contra Costa County (Cal. App.), 75 P. (2d), 
641, 1938. 

2 Angelis et al. v. Foster et al. (Cal. App.), 75 P. 
(2d), 650, 1938. 

3 Hines et al. v. Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 170 Mise., 745, 10 N.Y.S. (2d), 840 
(N. Y. 1939). 
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The 
principal was held lable for negligence by 
the trial jury in not 
regulations for preventing such accidents. 


pupil at the end of a class period. 
providing suitable 


This hability was confirmed by the Appel- 
late Division. The teacher of this pupil 
was not liable. Two judges of five offered 
dissenting opinions against the negligence 
ruling, pointing out that, under the facts, 
this decision would thrust upon teachers a 
vreater obligation than ‘‘reasonable caution 
requires. ’”* 

Hiau ScHoou 


In California, the Vehicle Code provides 
that the school district make traffic 
regulations for vehicles on school grounds. 
(Statute of 1935, p. 176, Section 511; p. 
196, Section 603, 603 (e). The Board of 
Edueation of the City of Oakland had not 
A truck, which 


may 


exercised such privileges. 
had the 
struck a sixteen-year-old girl. 


come to remove school refuse, 
It was held 
that the school district was not negligent, 
therefore not liable. It was contended by 
the Court that traffic regulation was a leg- 
islative function, and that the legislative 
body was not guilty of negligence in not 
passing laws.° , 

Two high-school students were driven by 


their mother to a dance held in the school 


auditorium. While crossing from the park- 
ing space to the school, the mother fell in 


The 


district was held liable since officials were 


an unguarded hole and was injured. 


negligent in allowing such a condition to 
exist in a space used by the public.° 

While entering a school bus, a fourteen- 
vear-old boy was jostled and lost his bal- 
ance. In attempting to recover himself, he 
thrust his hand through the glass in the 

4 Thompson et al. v. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 255, App. Div., 786, 6 N.Y.S. 
(2d), 921 CN. ¥. 1938). 

5 Taylor v. Oakland Seavenger Company et al. 
(Cal. App.), 75 P. (2d), 106 (1938). 

6Costro v. Suttercreek Union High School Dis 
trict (Cal. App.), 77 P. (2d), 509 (1938 
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bus door and cut his wrist. In a suit to 
recover damages for the injuries, it was 
held that the bus driver as a common car- 
rier was required to exercise great care. 
Failure to use safety glass, however, was 
not held to be 


covery.’ 


negligence, hence no re- 


Higher EpucATION 


From a rather early period in the evolu- 
tion of the judiciary, there has been a 
liberal attitude 
liability of agents of charitable institutions. 


toward interpreting the 
One of the basic reasons is that these insti- 
tutions exist for the benefit of society and, 
since that is true, obviously it would be 
against publie policy to impose limitations 
upon the varied institutions whose function 
it is to serve society. As early as 1866, an 
effort 
Harvard College on the basis of negligence 


was made to eollect damages from 


of one of the employees. 

Harvard College owned a building in the 
city of Boston, which was leased to a mer- 
chant who contracted with Harvard College 
for elevator service for the raising and low- 
ering of goods to several floors. As a mat- 
ter of practice, after the merchant had 
occupied the building for some time, men 
accompanied the goods on the elevator. On 
one occasion, the plaintiff entered the plat- 
form of the elevator when the engine was 
not in working eondition; hence the man 
and elevator fell sixty feet into the cellar, 
injuring the plaintiff. Suit was brought 
to recover damages on the grounds that the 
was liable through the negli- 
But the Court ruled 
that the liability of the defendant depended 

It was 
contract 


defendant 


gence of the agent. 


upon what they undertook to do. 
that 
provided for an elevator for the raising and 


Hence 


subsequently shown their 


lowering of merchandise, not men. 


the verdict was set aside.® 


Leach v. School District No. 322 of Thurston 
County ( Wash.), 85 P. (2d), 666 (1938). 
812 Allen (Mass.), 58 (1866). 
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In 1900, a student brought suit against 
Dartmouth College for $50,000, for per- 
sonal injuries sustained through alleged 
carelessness in the demolition of a chimney 
by the superintendent of college buildings. 
This was a joint suit against college and 
superintendent. The student had 
notified by the superintendent that the 
chimney would fall at a given time, and 
that kodaks could be brought to the vicin- 
ity. This student was in the vicinity with- 
out a kodak, and by reason of his curiosity, 


been 


neither wilful nor wanton negligence was 
claimed against the college or its superin- 
tendent. Judgment was for the college. 

The defendant argued that a verdict 
should be directed in favor of the college 
on the ground that it is an ‘‘eleemonsynary 
corporation, organized and managed solely 
for the administration of a public charity, 
and doing no business for private gain, and 
that it is not liable for negligence to a per- 
son who accepts its bounty.’’ Common law 
does not furnish a remedy in tort for a 
higher educational institution. The 
eral rule is recognized that all individuals 
or a corporation, who own property and 
put forees in motion, are lable for negli- 
There 
are several exceptions, such as: No remedy 
for tort against the federal government for 
negligence injuries; against the state for 
injuries resulting from negligent condi- 
tions.® 


ven- 


gent use to the injuries of others. 


Parks, a student at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, charges that he lost an eye in a 
classroom through the negligence of a pro- 
Northwestern University, depen- 
dent upon trust funds and ineidental tui- 


fessor. 


tion fees not required for purposes of gain, 
comes under the legal definition of a public 
charity. One of the earliest forms of pub- 
lie charity known to law was that of a 
school The principle upon 
which public charities are held exempt 
from the doctrine of respondeat superior 
9105 Fed. Rep., 886 (1900). 


and college. 
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the employer is responsible for the act of 
nis employee) is ‘‘that a public charity 
whether incorporated or not, is but a trus- 
ree, and is bound to apply its funds or 
property in furtherance of the charity and 
not otherwise.’’ Therefore, there was no 
recovery for the injuries sustained by the 
plaintiff.*° 

Cornell University, in terms of law, is a 
charitable institution immune from liabil- 
ity for the professors or instructors or 
other members of its teaching staff, and in 
no wise may be held to answer for damages 
because of false or erroneous doctrine im- 
posed on students in class, laboratory or 
clinic, or because certain warnings have 
omitted, or because 


iecidentally been 


through performing an experiment or 
supervising its operation, the teacher has 
Every 


university owes to its student body dili- 


combined the wrong ingredients. 


vence and care in the selection of all who 
shall serve in any capacity whatsoever, be 
it teaching staff or laboratory assistant. 
Suit was brought against Cornell Univer- 
sity by the plaintiff to recover damages 
for the loss of an eye due to an explosion 
She 


is alleged to have followed directions in 


in performing a chemical experiment. 


requisitioning a given chemical from the 
supply room, but, upon mixing the ingredi- 
ents, she caused a violent explosion, result- 
She alleged that 
instructions were followed and that she had 


ing in the loss of one eye. 
been given the wrong chemicals. In econ- 
sidering these facts, the Court ruled that 
the consequence of their (instructors’) 
negligence in the fulfilment of duties inci- 
dental to the teaching function, may not 
be charged to the university. In the analy- 
sis of the case, two questions were raised : 
As to (1) negligence of instructors, (2) 
negligence of those in charge of the store 
room. There was no inference that those 
in charge of the chemical supplies were 

10 Parks v. Northwestern University, 121 (Il. 
512 (1905). 


App.), 
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incompetent or negligent. Consequently, 
recovery was denied.” 

Suit was brought against Pratt Institute 
in 1930 by Higgins, the plaintiff, to recover 
damages as the result of having sustained 


injuries while causing a machine the gears 


of which were improperly guarded. While 
he was working with this machine in the 
laboratory, his finger was crushed. Plain- 


tiff charged that there was negligence in 
failing to provide a guard for the gears or 
to warn him of the dangers of using the 
This 


machine was used in connection with the 


machine while improperly protected. 


course in industrial chemical engineering. 
The guard was broken and, apparently 
through error of judgment, the professor 
directed the continuation of its use without 
warning of impending danger. It was held, 
however, that these faults, if they may be 
classified as such, were those solely of the 
professor, and in no wise to be imputed to 
the institution. It is a well-established law 
of New York that ‘‘A charitable institution 
holds no absolute duty to furnish safe tools, 
or a safe place to recipients of its charity.’”’ 
In this case, the Court pointed out with 
emphasis that between master and servant 
such a rule exists, but not between benefi- 
This de- 


cision is based upon the Hamburger case, 


ciary and charitable institution. 


just discussed.*? 

Mrs. Myrtle Rhodes brought suit against 
Millsaps College to recover damages for the 
death of her son, due to negligence of one 
of the college employees. Millsaps College 
owned an office building in which an ele- 
vator was operated, and windows opened 
from the shaft out on a roof of an adjoin- 
ing building, so that children playing on 
the roof were attracted to the window, and 
looked the 


unaware of the descending elevator, the son 


down elevator shaft. Jeing 


11 Hamburger App. v. Cornell University Res., 
240 N. Y., 328 (1925). 
12 Higgins v. Pratt Institute, 45 Fed. (2d), 698 


(1930). 
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of Mrs. Rhodes was killed instantly through 
contact with the elevator. 

This building was not a part of the col- 
lege campus and was not used in connection 
with the institution’s program of learning. 
It represented the investment of endow- 
ment but was in reality rented for profit, 
such profit being used for benevolent pur- 
poses of the college. In establishing a claim 
of negligence, the plaintiff pointed out that 
the employees operated the elevator with 
knowledge of those open windows, and that 
such windows were known by the employees 
to attract the natural curiosity of young- 
the 


reality an open invitation to children play- 


sters. Therefore windows were in 
ing on the roof to observe the operation 
of the the 
plaintiff, constituted her claim of negli- 
The defendant held that the col- 
since its founding, had been a benevo- 
the 


youth without gain; conse- 


elevator, which, according to 
rence 
leve, 
lent 


education of 


institution, operated solely for 
quently, it should enjoy exemption under 
the The ruled 


that ‘‘A charitable institution is not fully 


clause of charity. Court 
immune from suit, but is liable for injuries 
resulting from negligence in selecting its 
that ‘‘A chari- 
corporation entering 


agents,’’ and furthermore 


table 
into independent business apart from its 


institution or 


charity, solely for profit, or to secure funds 
for its charitable purposes, is liable in tort 
for injuries eaused by its agents’ action.’’ 

It is also an established principle of law 
that a college not using a building, which 
it owns for collegiate work, is not exempt 
from liability for its agents’ torts in the 
operation and maintenance of such build- 
ing, the 
building is devoted solely to its charitable 


although revenue from sueh a 


and benevolent purposes. Damages for ten 
thousand dollars was awarded the plain- 
tiff.’ 

In 1917, suit was brought against Van- 
Millsaps 


13 Rhodes v. So., 253 


(1937). 


College, 176 
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derbilt University by Mrs. Gamble to re- 
cover damages for the loss of her husband 
through negligence in the operation of an 
elevator in an office building owned by the 
Her husband, a lawyer and a 
used the ele- 


university. 
tenant in the office building, 
vator in going to and from his office. It 
was contended that the employees of the 
building knew that the elevator was not in 
eood working condition, but continued its 
use over a sufficient period of time to result 
in failure of the brakes to work, hence, the 
death of the attorney. The performance 
of the agent, with knowledge of the poor 
condition of the elevator, constituted labil- 
the third for 

Hence recovery was allowed." 


ity to person negligence 
therein. 

Shortly after three o’clock in the after- 
noon of February 22, 1936, Mrs. Lisa, the 
plaintiff, walked along a semicircular pas- 
sageway to the main entrance of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations of Yale Univer- 
sity for the purpose of visiting a patient 
during regular visiting hours. She slipped 
on ice which had accumulated on the walk, 
Suit 
was brought to recover damages for the 


fell and sustained serious injuries. 
injuries. It was contended by the de- 
fendant that during the changing climatic 
conditions, it was not within its province 
to exercise the role of insurer, that men 
were on duty to exercise due care in 
clearing the walks and sanding the passage- 
ways and in that event had exercised the 
care that would be expected of an ordi- 
narily prudent man. Additional evidence, 
however, seemed to reveal that, while there 
was on duty an agent who had oversight of 
clearing the walks and reporting the dan- 
ger zones, he had failed to report this 
particular passageway as being dangerous. 
He knew the water from the melting snow 
had frozen and that people would be walk- 
ing thereon during the regular visiting 
hours. He also knew that sand was in easy 
14Gamble v. Vanderbilt University, 138 Tenn. 
616 (1917). 
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access, but the sand was not applied by the 
employees. Hence with knowledge of dan- 
ger on the part of the agents and failure 
to act, negligence was imputed to the insti- 
tution, and judgment rendered in favor of 
the plaintiff.’® 

Recovery can not be made from college 
trustees for injuries sustained by falling 
over a wire stretched on posts to prevent 
trespassing. In an effort to leave the side- 
walk and take a short-cut across the lawn, 
after attending a concert in the college 
eymnasium at Rutgers University on a 
rainy night, Mrs. Cortright attempted to 
reach her car by crossing the lawn, which 
resulted in her fall and injury. 
brought against the corporation to recover 
damages. While she had been invited to 
attend the concert, she was also invited to 


Suit was 


use the sidewalk, which was for the con- 
venience of pedestrians. The wire was 
stretched around the lawn for its protection. 
The duty of the corporation to use reason- 
able care in protecting the guests ended 
when the plaintiff left the sidewalk and 
trespassed upon the lawn. Recovery was 
denied.*® 


SUMMARY 


In certain states, public-school officials 
are not subject to litigation for negligence 
because of statutory exemption.’’ It may 
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seem that an undue burden is imposed upon 
parents the ehild 
through negligence of school officials and 
However, the 


who. suffer loss of a 
then are forbidden damaves. 


courts interpret such a ruling in the light 


of public policy. If the parents were 
awarded monetary damages, it is possible 
that that recourse would carry with it 


many evils which the courts seek to avoid. 

Proximate cause is an important element 
in the disposition of negligence cases. An 
large in the 


other principle that looms 


analysis of tortious acts is contributory 
negligence; that is, where both plaintiff and 
defendant are responsible for the damage 
for which the plaintiff has brought action. 

In the 


veneral, the principle followed in deciding 


realm of higher edueation, in 
negligence cases is whether or not the in- 
stitution exercised due eare in the selection 
of its employees. If diligence was exer- 
cised in the selection of staff members and 
the 
awarding damage to the injured as against 
Since it is sometimes diffi- 


employees, tendency is away from 
the institution. 
cult to establish in court the fact that dili- 
the selection of 
employees and staff members, many insti- 
liability 


eence was exercised in 


tutions carry insurance which 


protects them against tort action to the 
$25,000, the 


extent of besides eosts of 


defense. ?8 


EVENTS 


AID FOR THE SMALL RURAL SCHOOL 


Epucators have been considering of late the 
advantages and disadvantages of the small rural 
school “as a place for giving children an edu- 
cation conceived in the modern spirit.” The 
assets are: the close contact with nature, the 
family-like unit closely knit with the community 

15 Lisa v. Yale University, 191 A. 346 (Con. 
1937). 

16 Cortright et al. v. Rutgers College in New 
Jersey 120 N.J.L. 246, 198 A. 837 (N. J. 1938). 

17 Casper v. Longview School District, 105 P. 
(2d), 503 (Wash. 1940). 


and guidance by one teacher over a period of 
years. On the other hand, teachers usually have 
less preparation and experience than in larger 
communities, getting together for group work is 
difficult and there is less supervision. But in 
asmuch as more than one half of the teachers 
in the United States teach one half of the chil 
dren of the United States in the small-village 
and open-country schools, the Commission on 
with a 


Education is experimenting 


Vermont 


Teacher 


group of towns in northeastern 
18 Hughes v. President and Directors of George 


town College, 33 F. Supp, 867 (D. C. 1940). 
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Barnet, Danville, Peacham, Stannard and Wal- 


den—that make up the Caledonia Central Dis- 


for other 


trict, in the hope of creating a model 
rural communitie All but three of the thirty- 
eight teachers are in one-room two-room 
schools and are too far from one another to 
make assembly for programs of professional 
rowth an ¢ matter, but the commission in- 
pired them to have such meetings in spite ot 
Nnconvenlence, nd each teacher developed a 


theme of her own choosing and took part in a 


program conducted by the iperintendent. So 


much’ interest and professional gain resulted 
that four teachers were appointed to attend the 
commission’s workshop held at the University of 
Chicago, where they studied, in general, ways 
and means of developing children’s individuali- 


ties and of carrying forward the program that 


the commission had started in their district. A 
planning committee was formed of five teachers, 
each representing a town of the district. The 


members of the group are now engaged in real- 


for the pupils, the community 


izing their 


and themselves They are alive to, and aware 
of, the importance of their work and have ad- 
vaneed from the stage ot poverty of thought, 
flavored with more or less malicious gossip, to 


a plane of eonstruetive discussion 
inities are getting another kind of 
NYA. In November, 1940, Au- 


administrator, reported that the 


Rural comm 
help from the 
brey Williams 
to build approximately 1,000 agrieul- 


“program | 
] 


tural voeational buildings” had been launched 
and that “at least 1,000 projeets of various kinds 
will be under construction by the end of the 
fiscal ye Applieation from 30 states had 
been received at the time of the report. Kquip- 


ment and operation of the buildings will be the 


responsibility of the loeal voeational-school sys- 


tems; the NYA, having answered the eall of a 


committee of edueators who had surveyed the 
rural needs, helped to furnish the buildings, and 
will now pursue a poley of hands-off. These 
voeatior ( ties, In general, are to be made 
available in rural distriets of not more than 
2,900 population 

A later report from Mr. Williams to Federal 


Security Administrator Paul V. MeNutt says 
that the NYA will have completed nearly 2,000 
vocational and agricultural 


d of the 


training buildings 


by the e eurrent year. The buildings 
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have an average floor space of 3,000 square feet 
and facilities for 33 individual work stations. 
They have cost $5,200 each, 38 per cent. of which 
is supplied by the educational institution spon 
soring the project. 

The South has benefited by the larger per 
centage of the buildings so far, but applications 
are coming in from all sections of the country. 
The buildings, as shown by a survey, may be otf 
frame construction, of brick or of concrete, and 
of the 1,038 completed or under construction, 297 
are farm shops; 478, general voeational build- 
ings; 145, home-economies training houses, and 
118, combination types. 

Interest in the improvement of rural eduea- 
tion is not confined to the larger educational and 
governmental agencies. Student activities in the 
colleges often inelude extracurricular work for 
the the the 
vicinity. 

At Colby Junior College (New London, N. 
H.), for example, an organization known as the 
Deputations Commission of the YWCA has 
launched a program for the North Sutton Com- 


benefit of rural communities in 


munity School, four miles from the college, 
which brings to the children an alternating plan 
of work and play; to shut-ins, a reading service, 
and to young people’s societies in the churches, 
programs and entertainments arranged in con- 
sultation with the ministers of near-by towns. 
The same type of work is being done at Dart- 
mouth College, and a committee of students of 
the two colleges arranged for a conference at 
Dartmouth College on rural problems, to which 
all students and faculties of colleges and normal 
schools in New England were invited, thus start- 
ing a movement that may flower into many cen- 
ters of activity for the amelioration of rural life. 


VIEWS OF THE CLASSICISTS ON 
“WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OUGHT TO TEACH” 

Art the annual meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England, April 4-5, unanimous 
opposition was voted to the pamphlet, “What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach,” which was 
sponsored by the AYC, prepared by a committee 
of professional students of edueation and pub- 


lished by the ACE. The resolutions follow: 


Whereas, the Youth Commission has 
sponsored a pamphlet entitled ‘‘What the High 


American 
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Schools Ought to Teach,’’ prepared by a special 
committee of professional educators and published 
by the American Council on Education in August, 
so-called ‘‘conventional sub 


1940, in which the 


ects’’ are subjected to generally unfavorable 

iticism and the present teaching of certain of 
these subjects, viz., English composition, algebra, 
foreign languages and history, is specifically desig- 
nated as contributing to what are termed ‘‘ vicious 
ispects of the ninth grade’’; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, that this Association disapproves 
if the omission of teaching representatives of the 
time-tested academic subjects from a committee 
ippointed especially for the consideration of cur 
ricular changes in our schools; and, furthermore, 

Be It Resolved, that this Association strongly 
protests against certain of the major opinions ex- 
pressed in this pamphlet as being without sufficient 
foundation, unsound and injudicious; for we firmly 
believe that by catering to the uninformed whims 
of youth instead of providing the essential 
background of the course of our civilization and 
the knowledge of man’s upward struggle, gained 
through the discipline of the classies and the study 
of the past, our young people become a prey to 
cynicism and defeatism and are, consequently, not 
made wise enough to be loyal to the free institu- 


tions that protect them. 


Officers of the association for 1940-41 
Susan EK. Shennan, New Bedford High School, 
president ; Lester M. Prindle, University of Ver- 
mont, vice-president ; John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wes- 


George A. 


are: 


leyan University, secretary-treasurer. 
Land, Newton High School, will be the repre- 
sentative on the council of the American Class- 
ical League. The league meets in Boston and 
Cambridge, June 30—July 2. 

THE SUMMER “WORKSHOP” GROWS 

IN POPULARITY 

THE prominence to be given to workshops 
during the summer sessions in a number of in- 
stitutions indicates, not only that leaders in edu- 
cation are endeavoring to widen the fields of 
opportunity, but also that there is a demand on 
the part of teachers and others needing help for 
a practical solution of their problems. 

At Cornell University, a 
July 7 to August 15, under the auspices of the 


six-weeks course, 


divisions of English, social studies, science, 


mathematies, home economies and agriculture, 
with the departments of education and the fine 
arts cooperating, will stress the teaching of 


democracy through “projects.” The needs of 
7 D e 
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“a representative central school in up-state 
New York” are now being surveyed in anticipa 
tion of having the teachers of the school attend 
the Cornell workshop for the purpose of get 


The 


tor ele 


ting help in reorganizing their curriculum. 


fee for the course, which is designed 
mentary and high-school teachers, is $60; six 
credits are offered for the completion of the 
course. 

The University of Chicago, during its 1941 
summer quarter, will conduct a workshop for 
teachers on both school and college levels, “who 
want to study the recent researches in the field 
of human development.” The university’s de 


partment of education, the Commission on 
Teacher Edueation and the University of Chi 
cago Committee on Human Development will 
The 
staff members will be Stephen M. Corey, Robert 
Daniel A. Prescott, of the 
university faculty; Caroline M. Tryon, former 
research associate of the University of Cali 
fornia Institute of Child Welfare, and Allison 
Davis, of Dillard University. 


cooperate in organizing the workshop. 


J. Havighurst and 


They will be as 
sisted by the departments concerned with the 
theme in hand, and the facilities of the univer 
sity will be at their disposal. 

In the South, the summer workshop at the 
University of North Carolina will center inter 
est upon “community problems in towns, vil 
lages and rural areas.” The student, whether 
teacher, administrator or any one else interested 
in the relation of education to the above prob 
lems, may bring his chief difficulty to the work 
shop for study, assist in making a program and 
have aecess to every kind of help the staff mem 
hers are equipped to give. Each group will be 
limited to forty students, so that personal eon 
ferences and informal meetings may be possible. 

There will be a special section for those who 
come from other states. It is planned for these 
to spend the first part of the six-weeks course 
at Chapel Hill conferring with leaders in group 
work; then to go to a rural community to live 
until the last week, ‘when they will return to 
the campus for summarizing experiences and 
diseussing implications for education.” <A see 
ond section will be formed if necessary for the 
enrolment of principals, supervisors and teach 
ers, “regardless of state lines.” The laboratory 


will be a near-by rural-school system. 











yO2 


The staff will inelude W. Carson 
Ryan, head, departn ent of edueation, 
sity of North Carolina; Fletcher Collins, diree- 


tor, 1940 Summer Workshop, Pennsylvania State 


members 


Univer 


College: George Beecher, director, Reed College 
1940 Workshop, Portland (Ore.) ; Ruth Gunter, 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina; R. W. Eaves, Washington (D. C.) 


public schools, and others. The cost of the full 
term will average about $90, and a eredit of six 
semester hours will be given for the full course. 

A workshop in elementary education will be 
offered at the University of Kentucky during 


the first ummer session, June 16 to 


term of the 
July The 
Mlementary Curriculum Making” and is open to 
had at least 


Principals, su- 


entitled “Problems in 


course 1s 


rraduate students who have one 


year’s experience in teaching. 
pervisors, teachers and superintendents, who 
affecting the elementary school,” 
cooperation of the 


It is hoped that 


have “problem 


will have the counsel and 


staff of workshop instructors 
the problems will be stated in specific terms and 
that, in the case of several representatives from 
the same school, the problems will have the 


indorsement of the whole faculty. 


May K. Dunean, head of the department of 
elementary education at the university, will di- 
rect. the workshop. The = staff will inelude: 


Heber director of the laboratory 
school, Teachers College ot (New 


Britain); Jeannette Molloy and Estel Adams, 


Richards, 
Connecticut 


eritic teachers in the elementary school of the 


university; Ruth Haines, instructor in indus- 
trial arts, and other instructors at the university. 
Also participating in the solution of the prob- 
William S. Taylor, 


Jesse EK. 


lems of the workshop are: 
College 0 
director of the Summer Session, and C. C. Ross, 


Kdueation; Adams, 


dean, 


head of the department of educational psy- 
chology. 

Another phase of workshop activity for the 
summer of 1941 is a comprehensive workshop 
in radio, sponsored and staffed by the Radio 
It will 
six weeks from June 30 to Au- 
The staff will be: Harold W. 


director; O. J. Neuwerth, 
uliet Forbes, Jean Hargraves Simp- 


Council of the Chicago publie schools. 


be a course of 


gust 6, inelusive. 


Kent, production 


manager, - 


Agnes Schroeder, continuity; George 


son and 
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Jennings, director; Luella Hoskins, 
information editor; Marion Panko, utilization, 
and Emil H. Andresen, chief engineer. The fee 


for the course is $20 plus $1 for registration. 


program 


A limited number of working scholarships are 


those interested should write to the 


Major credit of four semester hours, 


offered ; 
director. 
certified by the Chicago Teachers College, is 
riven, 

Emphasizing the “use of radio in the elass- 
room,” the following subjects are scheduled for 
Radio”; “Writing for 


Production of Radio 


study: “Survey of 
Radio”; “Rehearsal and 
Programs”; “The Use of Radio Programs in the 
Classroom”; “General.” Other features of the 
workshop inelude opportunity for the students 
to visit the commercial studios of Chicago 

NBC, CBS to hear outstanding 
speakers from the edueational and professional 
radio fields and to hear in a “listening room” 
set aside for the purpose, transcriptions of both 
local and national sufficient 
talent is revealed in the workshop, an opportu- 


and others 


broadeasts. If 


nity will be given students to participate in 
on-the-air programs. All meetings will be held 
in the libraries, conference rooms and studios 
of the Radio Council of the Chieago public 
schools, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


SUMMER COURSES ON THE WORK OF 
SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 

THE National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness has announced that it is cooperating 
with the following colleges and universities in 
offering, at their 1941 summer sessions, courses 
for the preparation of teachers and supervisors 
of sight-saving courses: 

Wayne University, June 23 to August 2. Ele- 
mentary course. Director, Margaret Soares, super 
visor, Braille and sight-saving classes, Detroit. 

Western Reserve University, June 23 to August 2. 
Advanced course. Director, Olive S. Peck, super- 
visor, Braille and sight-saving classes, Cleveland. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, July 7 to August 
15. Advanced Director, Winifred 
Hathaway, associate director, National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Details regarding the courses may be obtained 


course, Mrs. 


from the university or college, or from the di- 


rector in charge of the course. 
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SPRING MEETING OF THE COLLEGE 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 

Ar the spring meeting of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, held on April 2, 
1941, at Columbia University, Lehigh Univer- 
sity was welcomed to membership. The num- 
ber of higher educational institutions partiei- 
pating actively in the work of the board is thus 
increased to 45, the largest number in its his 
tory. The membership list also includes 16 
representatives of the secondary schools and six 
members at large. 

Following the business meeting, the members 
of the board attended a luncheon at the Fac- 
ulty House of Columbia University. Plans for 
the second edition of the recently published 
“Annual Handbook, 1941, Terms of Admission 
to the Colleges of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board” were discussed. The second edi- 
tion of this volume, which is an annual publica- 
tion, will be placed on sale in January, 1942. 

The autumn meeting of the College Entrance 
Examination Board will be held on October 29, 
1941. 

THE GROWTH OF THE POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE OF PUERTO RICO 


THE Commissioner of Education of Puerto 
Rico was one of the first class of six boys to be 
graduated from E] Instituto Politeenieo, founded 
in 1912 by J. Will Harris, according to an article 
by Jarvis 8S. Morris, president of the institute, in 
The New York Times, February 16. 

The institute had small beginnings. <A 
children of the lower grades gathered under 


few 


the tutelage of Dr. Harris, who not only “kept 
school,” but helped the children ‘to produce 
their own food supplies.” 

The growth of the school into a high school 
was merely the first landing place in its ascent 
to the still higher college level. Largely through 
the cooperation of its students in the erection of 
buildings, the making of furniture and the build- 
ing of roads, the high school became a college in 
1927. 
due, perhaps, to two facts; namely, (1) that 
“education of the whole individual, the head, the 


The expansion of the institute has been 


heart and the hand,” has been emphasized and 
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(2) that the hving and teaching of a nonsee 
tarian Christianity have been an important fae- 
tor in molding the character of the students, 
every one of whom, during his or her first year, 
must work “at some creative task designed to 
teach habits of industry, attitudes of productive 
ness and valuable skills.” 

Although Puerto Rico is a poor country, hay 
ing a tillable area of only one third of its 3,500 
square miles, the island is endowed by nature 
with delightful 
These assets, together with its old Spanish archi 
a facet that 


great beauty and a climate. 
tecture, make it alluring to tourists 
the institute has not failed to utilize in its desire 
and cultural exchanges 


to foster friendliness 


among the Americas. An up-to-date hotel on 
the campus is a gesture in that direction. But 
more important for the unemployed of the island 
The 


Spanish tradition is to hold “the professions, the 


is a movement to develop its industries. 


army, the chureh and plantation ownership” in 
far greater respect than business pursuits, but 
economists say that Puerto Ricans must “indus 
trialize or die,” and the institute is endeavoring 
to turn out graduates who will take the lead in 
developing industries suitable to the country. 
The staff of teachers is a half-and-half combina 
tion of North Americans and Latin-Americans. 
The institution is thus well equipped to create 
a more cosmopolitan attitude of mind in its stu 
dents and through them in the general popula 
tion. Between twenty-five and fifty students are 
graduated each year. 

The Polytechnic Institute is the only private 
and sciences in 


coedueational college of arts 


Puerto Rico. It supplements the work of the 
University of Puerto Rico, which is state-sup 
ported, and has been so successful an experiment 
as to win periodic grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Financial conditions 
in the island make it necessary to keep student 
fees low. Room, board and tuition may be had 
for $225, and many students work their way 
through college. Only about 30 per cent. of the 
expenses of the school are met by student fees 
The bulk of the income is from endowment, busi 


ness ventures and private gifts. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THE REVEREND EArL VINIE, minister of East 





Church, Springfield (Mass.), since 1953, has re- 
signed to become president of Schauffler College 
of Religious and Social Work, Cleveland. 
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Ropert D. CaLKins, dean, College of Com- 
merce, University of California (Berkeley), has 
been appointed dean of the School of Business, 
Roswell C. 


ose retirement in July after twenty- 


University. He succeeds 


Columbia 
McCrea, wl 


five years ol 


service was announced in SCHOOL 
AND Society, April 5. 

IRVING REMINGTON Hoppy has been appointed 
dean of the day division, Worcester ( Mass. ) 


Junior College. 


James S. GueRNSEY has been appointed head 


master, Tower Hill School (Wilmington, Del.), 
effective at the close of the current academic 
He will succeed Burton P. Fowler, who 


year. 
will assume the headmastership of Germantown 
Friends School (Philadelphia) on September 1, 


1941. 


RAYMOND FE. LonG has been appointed acting 
uperintendent of the Wisconsin School for the 
Blind (Janesville), serving in the place of KF. M. 
Longanecker, who died, April 6. 


A. W. Caste, who has been chief of extension 
edueation in the Pennsylvania State Department 


of Publie Instruction for twenty-one years, has 
been appointed deputy superintendent of the 
new Pennsylvania Industrial School for Boys, 
Camp Hill. 


WitutiaM LL. Ayres, associate professor of 


mathematies, University of Michigan, has been 


appointed head of the department of mathe 


maties, Purdue University. He will sueeeed 
William Marshall, who, pending the selection of 
his successor, has been directing the department 


for two vears sinee his retirement. 


OskAR WINTERSTEINER, assistant professor of 
biochemistry, Columbia University, has become 
head of the division of organic chemistry, Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research, New Brunswick, 
N. J. He 


] 


reeently, 


succeeds Erhard Fernholz, who died 


Mack, JR,, Was assistant 
fessor of physical chemistry (1919-25) and pro- 
(1925-35), 


has been head of the department of chemistry, 


KE DWARD who pro- 


fessor Ohio State University, and 
Battelle Institute (Columbus, Ohio), sinee 1939, 
to the university as chairman of 
the department ol chemistry. Dr. Mack 
William Lloyd Evans, who will retire at 


has returned 
suc- 
i | ed 


the close of the current aeademie year. 
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THE following appointments have been an 
nounced by Nicholas Murray Butler, president, 
Columbia University: Carl F. Bayerschmidt, as 
sistant professor of German, the University ot 
Chicago, to an assistant professorship in Ger 
man; Harry J. Carman, professor of history, to 
the Moore collegiate professorship, succeeding 
the late John J. Coss; Stephen P. Burke, visit 
ing professor of chemical engineering, to a pro 
Otte, in 
structor in economie geography, to an assistant 
professorship, and William J. Mitchell, instrue 


fessorship in chemistry; Herman F. 


tor in music, to an assistant professorship. 


HELEN 8S. QuinToN, R. N., has been appointed 
a member of the staff, department of health edu 
cation, the College of South Jersey, Camden. 


JOSEPH §. RoOUCEK, associate professor ot 
political science and sociology and chairman of 
the department of politieal science, Hofstra Col 
lege (Hempstead, N. Y.), will be the leader of 
a round-table discussion of “World Revolution- 
ary Forces” at the Northwest Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, Reed College (Portland, 
Ore.), June 15-25. Dr. Roucek will then serve 
as visiting professor of social science in the 
summer session and post-session of the San 
Francisco State College. 

Dorotuy 8. THOMAS, director of researeh in 
social statistics, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University, has become professor of rural 
sociology, University of California, and rural 
sociologist of the Experiment Station and of 
the Giannini Foundation. 

FoLKE Skooa, research associate, Harvard 
University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of plant physiology in the department 
of biology, the Johns Hopkins University, the 
post to be occupied, September 1. 

JOSEPH EK. WECKLER, JR., has been appointed 
assistant curator in the division of ethnology, 
U.S. National Museum. 


WiturAM K. Gregory and Harry L. SHAPIRO, 
of the American Museum of Natural History 
(New York City), have been elected to the 
presidency and vice-presidency, respectively, of 
the American Association of Physieal Anthro- 
pologists. 

ALLEN MILLER, one of the organizers of the 
University of Chicago Round-Table radio pro 
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eram, has been made director of production of 
tation KWSC, State College of 


Pullman. 


Washington, 


LuciLE ALLARD, supervisor of elementary edu- 
eation, Garden City (N. ¥.) publie schools, has 
participated in setting up a workshop at Gar- 
den City, the staff of which is headed by Alice 
professor of education, 


The workshop will be 


V. Keliher, assistant 
New York University. 
conducted by the university in cooperation with 


the public-school system. 


DoROTHEA JACKSON, assistant director of kin- 
dergarten and primary education in the publie 
schools of Seattle, has been named kindergarten- 
primary supervisor, Washington State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

THEO L. VAUGHAN has become Kentucky rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Agricultural Eeo- 
nomies, U. S. 
will be stationed at the University of Kentucky. 


Department of Agriculture, and 


a ? 


for agricultural edueation in the Paeifie region 


SPANTON, who has been federal agent 


for the past sixteen years, has been appointed 


of the Agricultural Edueation Service, 
Office 


Linke, who has retired. 


chiet 
U.. &. of Edueation, succeeding J. A. 

Harvey F. Grirrey, who has taught in the 
schools of Marion (Ind.) County for more than 
forty years, has been appointed county super- 
intendent of Malcolm 
Dunn, captain in the Quartermaster Corps of 
the U. S. 
called to active duty at Ft. Blanding, Fla. 


schools, succeeding Ais 


Army, reserve corps, who has been 


GrEoRGE A. BowMAN, superintendent of 
schools, Lakewood (Ohio), suburb of Cleveland, 
has been released from his contract to accept 
the superintendency of schools in Youngstown 


(Ohio), effective September 1. 

PerLEY §. TuRNER, principal, Edward Little 
High Sehool, Auburn (Me.), has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Sanford-Springvale schools. 
He will succeed James A. Hamlin, who has been 
appointed to the superintendency of the Cari- 
bou-Limestone schools. 


CLAUDE §S. CHAPPELEAR, superintendent of 
schools, Macomb (Ill.), has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Ottawa (IIl.) publie schools. 
He will succeed C. J. Byrne, who is retiring after 
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thirty-six years of service, as reported in ScHoo! 
AND Society, December 28, 1940. 
Pau. V. 


(Va.) High School, has been elected superin 


HOUNSHELL, principal, Strasburg 
tendent of schools, Culpeper County (Va.), for 
a four-year term beginning July 1. Mr. Houn 
shell will sueeeed Thomas W. Hendrick, who has 


resigned beeause of ill health. 


CHLOE Owr1nas, dean, Keuka College (Keuka 
Park, N. Y.), has resigned. 


R. G. Bocer, dean, MeMurry College (Abilene, 
Tex.), since 1936, has tendered his resignation to 
take effect September 1, 1941. 


O. B. PHILuips, for many years superinten 
(Minn.), 


dent of sehools, Luverne resigned, 


Mareh 11. 

N. Berton ALrer, for thirty years district 
superintendent of schools, first supervisory dis 
trict, Montgomery County (N. Y.), comprising 
the towns of Minden, 
Root and St. Johnsville, will retire on August 1. 


Canajoharie, Palatine, 
Recent Deaths 

J. Byron TARNEY, superintendent of schools, 
Goffstown (N. H.) distriet, since 1923, died on 
Mr. 


Tarney was an ordained minister and had served 


March 29 at the age of sixty-four years. 


several churches as director of religious eduea 
tion from 1912 to 1919. 


THomaAs J. BEECHER, superintendent of 
schools, Linton (Ind.), for seventeen years, died, 


Mareh 29, in his sixty-second year. 


EDMUND ScUDDER JAMIESON, who had been 


head master of the Howe (Ind.) Military Acad 
emy for the past fifteen years, died, April 2, 
at the age of fifty-seven years. 

Joun C. HALSEMA, superintendent of schools, 
Minster (Ohio), for twenty-eight 
cumbed to a heart attack, April 4. He 
sixty-four years old at the time of his death. 


years, suc 


was 


Witmer K. Grorr, superintendent of schools, 
Berwyn (Pa.), since 1930, and a past president 
Associa 


of sixty-one years. 


of the Pennsylvania State Edueation 
tion, died, April 5, at the age 

EvELYN Cora Avery, for twelve years asso 
ciate professor of euthenies, Elmira (N. Y.) 
College, sueeumbed to a heart attack on April 5. 


Miss Avery was interested in the prevention of 
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vitamin-deficiency diseases in Labrador and had 
spent a summer there in an effort to preserve the 
would aid in the solution of 


native foods that 


the problem. 


REUBEN E. NySWANDER, dean, School of Sei 


ence and Engineering, University of Denver, and 
inventor of the polarization photometer, died, 
April 5, at 


the age of SUxty three years. 


FRANCIS WerITzMAN, head of the English de- 
partment, University of Wyoming, was found 
dead in his apartment in Niagara Falls (N. Y.), 
April 8. Weitzman, 

because of ill health, 


Professor who was on a 


year’ leave of absence 


was thirty-five years old at the time of his death. 
WiLLiAM ReMsen AppLesy, professor of min- 
metallurgy (1890-91), dean of the 
Mines (1891-1935) 1935 
dean emeritus, University of Minnesota, died on 


April 8 at the 


ing and 


School of and since 


age OF seventy-six years. 


ALBERT MaAurvus UFFENHEIMER, professor of 
p ychology, Siena College (Loudenville, N. Y.), 


died on April 9 of a coronary thrombosis. 


CAROLINE SMITH Goss, teacher of typing and 
commercial arithmetie at the White Plains (N. 
Y.) High School, died, April 9, at the age of 
Mrs. 
for fifty years, twenty-five of which were spent 


in White Plains. 


sixty-six years. Goss had been a teacher 


Jostan Hl. PENNIMAN, provost, University of 
heart attack, 


at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 


Pennsylvania, succumbed to a 
April 10, 
Penniman had served the university in various 
capacities for forty-six years. He became pro- 
Knglish in 1896 and was dean of the 
1909), vice-provost (1911-20), 
(1920-23), president (1923-30) 
and provost, 1923-39. He retired in 1939. Dr. 
was the author of “The War of the 
(1897) and “A Book about the En- 
1919, 


fessor of 
faculty (1897 


acting provost 


Penniman 
Theat res” 


glish Bible,” 


PINCKNEY SerrLe HaArGrovE, head of the 
Hargrove School for Boys (Montelair, N. J.), 
died, April 10, after a service of twelve years. 
He had taught in boys’ schools in many parts 


of the country before going to Montelair. 


ANNA C, MELLICK, former acting headmistress 
of the Brearley School (New York City), and 
member of the faculty for thirty-three years, 
died on April 10. Miss Mellick retired in 1934. 
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Ray V. Lerrier, who had served Dartmouth 
College since 1919 as instructor, assistant profes 
son and professor of economies, died, April 10. 
Professor Leffler was a recognized authority on 
banking and the author of “Money and Credit.” 
Ile was visiting professor of economies, Univer- 
sity of Michigan (1928-29), and a teacher at 
summer sessions of various universities. He was 
forty-nine years old at the time of his death. 


ARTHUR WELLESLEY Howes, teacher of class 
ical languages, Central High Sehool, Philadel 
phia, for nearly forty years, died, April 11, in 
the seventieth year of his life. Dr. Howes was 
a descendant of Arthur Wellesley, first Duke of 
Wellington, and a collateral of John Edward 
Howes, Lieutenant of Light Dragoons at the 
Battle of Balaklava, immortalized by Tennyson 
in “The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

Mapet Austin, head of the English depart- 
ment, Williams Memorial Institute (New Lon- 
don, Conn.), and a member of the staff for 
thirty-nine years, died, April 11. 

GeorGE MorGan McKNIGut, professor emeri- 
tus of music, Elmira (N. Y.) College, and or- 
ganist of Trinity Episcopal Church, died, April 
Mr. Me- 
Knight served the college as head of the music 
department from 1894 until his retirement and 


11, at the age of seventy-five years. 


was organist at the church for fifty-three years. 


FRANK C. HamMonp, honorary dean, School 
of Medicine, Temple University, died, April 12, 
at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Hammond 
had been professor of gynecology from 1924 to 
1940, when he became professor emeritus, and 
dean of the School of Medicine from 1909 to 
1929, when he became honorary dean. He was 
gynecologist in the university hospital (1924- 
40) and in the Philadelphia Hospital for Con- 
tagious Diseases from 1915 to 1940. He was 
editor of the Pennsylvania Medical Journal, 
192440. 

WILLIAM A. 
years associate professor of rural architecture, 
College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
died, April 12, at the age of fifty-seven years. 


Foster, for the past seventeen 


Kk. CoHn-WIENER, lecturer on the art and 
architecture of Turkestan and India at the 
Iranian Institute (New York City), died, April 
13, at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Cohn- 
Wiener, an East Prussian by birth, made a two- 
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year investigation (1924-25) of the monuments 
of Islamie art in Turkestan, the results of which 
Hitler’s 
political arrival, he went to London as a lee- 


were published in “Turan.” Upon 
turer in the Sehool of Oriental Studies, London 
University; in 1934, he went to India as director 
of the Gallery of Fine Arts in Baroda, beeom- 
ing director for the State of Baroda in 1935. 
He came to New York in 1938. 

MARVIN KRUEGER, assistant professor of social 
and philosophical foundations of education, Co- 
lumbia University, was found dead on April 13. 
He was thirty-six years of age at the time of 
his death. 

ANNIE JUMP CANNON, the world’s most noted 
woman astronomer, died, April 13, at the age of 
seventy-seven years, closing a lifetime of astro- 
nomical research at Harvard College Observa- 
Beginning as an assistant in 1897, Dr. 
1911 and William 


Cranch Bond astronomer and curator of astro- 


tory. 


Cannon became curator in 


nomical photographs in 1938. Dr. Cannon elas- 
sified 
recording “according to their spectra almost 
100,000 stellar bodies,” 
300 


spectroscopic binary, or double star.” 


more stars than any other astronomer, 
and discovering “more 


than variable stars, five novae and one 
She was 
the first woman to receive an honorary degree 
from Oxford University, was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don and was chosen in 1929 by the National 
League of Women Voters as one of the twelve 
“greatest living American women.” Her classi- 
fication of “the spectra of a quarter of a million 
stars to make up the famed Henry Draper eata- 
logue for international use” 
single achievement. For this she received the 
Henry Draper Medal of the National Academy 


of Sciences in 1931, the first woman to whom the 


was her most notable 


academy had made the award. 

Maurice H. WESEEN, associate professor of 
business English, University of Nebraska, since 
1926, died on April 14. He had been connected 
with the university since 1914, first as instructor 
in English and (1924-26) as assistant professor. 
Professor Weseen was fifty years old at the time 
of his death. 

Mary AvuaGustTa JORDAN, librarian (1877-80) 
and teacher of English (1880-84), Vassar Col- 
lege, and teacher of English (1884-1921), Smith 
College, died, April 14, at the age of eighty-five 
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years. Miss Smith became professor emeritus 
of English and Old English upon her retirement 
from Smith College in 1921. 


Coming Events 

THE twentieth annual meeting of the Cali 
fornia Edueational Research Association, 
Northern Section, will take place at Interna 


tional House (Berkeley), April 25-26. 


Tue American Association for Health, Phys 
ical Edueation and Recreation—the forty-sixth 
annual convention—will meet in Atlantie City 
from April 30 to May 3. 


school programs in these fields to the well-being 


The contributions of 


of the nation will be discussed both in the gen 


eral sessions and in section meetings devoted to 


such topies as “Camping,” “Men’s Physical 
Kdueation,” “Dental Health,” ‘School Nutri 
tion,’ “Women’s Athleties.” The National 


Association of Directors of Physical Edueation 
for College Women, the Society of State Diree 
Health the 
Dance Section and the Safety Edueation See 


tors of Physical and Edueation, 
tion will hold preconvention meetings during 
the first days of the week. There will be joint 
sections devoted to the discussion of administra 
tion and public relations, professional eduea 
tion and program building. Edueational ex 
hibits and social events will serve as a foil for 


the more serious work of the convention. 


THE Association of ’ Collegiate Schools ot 
Business will hold its annual meeting on the 
campus of the University of Minnesota, May 
1-3. 

THE annual meeting of the American Council 
on Edueation is scheduled for May 2-3 in Wash 
ington, D. C. 

THE annual spring meeting of the School Li 
brary Association of California, Northern See 
tion, will be held at Martin 
(Kentfield), May 3. 


Junior College 


THE Institute for Education by Radio, estab 
lished in 1930 at the Ohio State University with 
the purpose of providing annual meetings for 
the discussion of the techniques and problems ot 
educational broadeasting, is scheduled to meet at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel (Columbus), May 4 
7. Payment of the registration of $3.50 admits 
interested persons to all meetings. Reservations 
for rooms may be made by writing directly to 


the hotel. The program will cover the field of 
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education by radio in great detail; for example, 
“i dueational 


Current Crisis,” 


Adults,” 
Religious Education,” 


“Radio in the 


Broadeasting for “Children’s Pro- 


grams,’ “Broadeasts in 


“Radio and Cultural Relations with the Amer- 


leas,” “Musie and “Mak- 


ing Radio Functional in the Community.’ 


Kdueation by Radio” 


Tue thirty-third annual meeting of the Cali- 
Work will be held 


fornia Conference of Social 


at Long Beach, May 4-8. 


Tue Ameriean Association ot University Wo- 


will meet in annual convention in Cinein- 


May 5-10. 


THE annual convention of the California Con- 


men 
nati, 
rress of Parents and Teachers will be held in 


Oakland, May 6-8. 
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Other Items of Interest 


THe American Film Center, Inc., a non-profit 
corporation for the development of edueationa] 
films, is offering until May 26, through the gen 
erosity of the National Board of Fire Under 
writers and cooperating companies, free films t: 
schools, clubs or civic gatherings of any kind 
The films have been selected for the 75th anni 
versary of the National Board of Fire Unde: 
writers; “they advertise danger and the ways 
” The 


prints and ean be run only on a 16mm. sound 


of avoiding it. films are 16mm. sound 
projector, not on any type of silent machine 
Those interested should write to The American 
Film Center, Ine., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


City. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION: A 
DICHOTOMY 
PROGRESSIVE education is a term widely used 
It is most often used in contrast with 
Gen- 


to-day. 


what is known as the traditional sehool. 


erally, there seems to be an assumption that Pro- 


erressive education stands for a program of 


direet opposition to the school of 


an analysis of the use of the 


learning in 
yesterday. Yet 
term “Progressive edueation” tends to show that 


it has many interpretations and no one single 
meaning. 

Progressive education by some is considered 
the sovereign solvent of all our demoeratie ills, 
others as the basie cause of our social 


Breed that 
laissez-faire and socialistie, 


and by 


Says Progressive 


maladjustments. 
both 


advoeate 


edueation 1s 
that it 
tion.! In 


both freedom and regimenta- 
recent contributions to ScHOOL AND 
Society Progressive edueation has been held re- 
ponsible for the rise of Faseism and Nazism in 
Kurope.2 What these critics and others do not 
eem to make elear is that Progressive education 

a dichotomy in origin, and thus presents a 
Breed intimates knowl- 


contusion in purpose. 


1 Frederick S. Breed, ‘‘Edueation and the New 
Realism,’’ p. 142. New York, Macmillan, 1939. 

“See SCHOOL AND Society, August 3, 1940; Sep- 
tember 14, 1940; November 30, 1940. 


edge of this contradiction, but sees a sinister 
motive in it rather than evidence of confusion. 
Progressive education in origin dates back to 
the work of Jean Jacques Rousseau. This is 
the basis of the individualism in Progressive 
education. Rousseau had the same theory ot 
learning as did his predecessors in the Middle 
Ages and in the Renaissanee. This theory was 
built upon the assumption that the mind had an 
existence independent of the body and of social 
contact.’ Rousseau supported this theory of 
mind to such an extent that he completely iso- 
lated Emile from the social life of other chil- 
dren. It should not be forgotten that Emile 
was of the aristocracy, and that Rousseau’s pro- 
gram of Progressive education was limited to the 
children of the leisure class. Much of what is 
called Progressive education to-day is of a sim- 
ilar nature. 
In contrast 
of Rousseau and his theory of mind substance, 


with the romantie individualism 


we have Dewey’s social pragmatie theory of 
learning. Dewey’s earlier works showed the in- 
fluence of Rousseau and of Kant; the 20th-cen- 


tury Dewey, however, is essentially social in 
. . ’ © 
Dewey is 


approach rather than individualistic.‘ 
3 Boyd H. Bode, ‘‘ How We Learn,’’ Chs, iii—viii. 
Boston, Heath, 1940. 
4 Merle Curti, ‘‘The Social Ideas of American 
Educators,’’ p. 520. New York, Seribner’s, 1935. 
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tree from the eriticism which is directed at 
‘rogressive education—triticism involving anti- 
itellectualism, a lack of planning and a super- 
ial interpretation of the nature of the indi 
vlad ial. 

It is dualism in Progressive education which 
iuses most of our educational confusion to-day 
ather conflict Progressive 
jueation and the traditional school. Until this 
lualism is eradicated and Progressive education 


than the between 


ttains some central unity, the confusion will 
mtinue. <All of the good in Dewey’s eduea- 
onal program is continually refracted by the 
iticism of the Progressive school. 
WiuuiAM E. DRAKE 

\SSOCIATE PROFESSOR, HISTORY 

AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


COLLEGE STUDENTS CAN LEARN 
ARITHMETIC! 


” 


“DEAR Pror.,” writes a former student, now in 
: commercial position, “While I have lost prae- 
tically all of the chemical pearls you cast before 
is, I want to tell you that the arithmetie you 
taught us in that class was the most valuable 
thing I learned in eollege. The main point was, 
| think, that you made us decide for ourselves 
whether to add or subtract, multiply or divide. 
[ suppose you would say that you required us to 
nalyze our problems. .. .” 

While, like most college professors who are 
honest with themselves, I have very little respect 
for my own ability as a teacher, I am bound to 
admit that a large proportion of my freshman 
students have actually learned some arithmetic 
vhile taking elementary chemistry. Day after 
day, throughout the course, they are fed chem- 
cal problems, absurdly simple at first, but grad- 
ally inereasing in complexity. Many of them 
seem hopeless, at first, and perpetrate the most 
diotie and ludicrous numeri¢al and logical blun- 
ders. But “a soft tongue breaketh the bone,” 
and by constant, persistent pressure, frequent 
repetition—repetitio mater studiorum est—and 
patient guidance, even the dullest presently be- 
gin to feel around with some confidence in the 
field of quantitative relationships. By the end 
of the year, most of the survivors—some, of 
course, fall out by the way—are able to think 
through and work accurately fairly tricky prob- 
lems, and to recognize that “something is wrong” 
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if an operational mistake has led to an impos 
sible number. 
high 


marks in arithmetie and high-school mathematies 


Many students come to college with 
but find themselves utterly helpless when re 
quired to visualize a quantitative situation and 
“decide for themselves” what to do. I have 
asked many such students, after they had found 
themselves mathematically, what their original 
difficulty had been. In many cases the reply 
was, in substanee, “We didn’t have to think for 
ourselves in high school. The teacher always 
told us what to do.” 

One of the most refreshing aspects of the 
writer’s teaching experience has been the obvious 
improvement of his students in quantitative 
visualization and numerical comprehension. 

It is a pity that so many students are allowed 
to get through high school without developing 
any fundamental arithmetical sense when excel 
lent text-books, such as those of Professors Harl 
R. Douglass and Lucien B. Kenney, are available 
for that purpose. Their later progress in eol 
lege proves that their initial helplessness was not 
due to any lack of natural endowment, but to 
ineffeetive teaching. 

G. WAKEHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


“NATIONAL COUNCIL” 
QUESTIONS 


answers to the questions 


THOSE 


THE summary of 
submitted to the members of the National Coun- 
cil of Education and printed in ScHooL AND 
Socrety, March 29, looks interesting enough, but 
are the questions worth the space devoted to 
them? With one or two exceptions, can these 
questions be answered categorically “Yes” or 
“No”? 


submitted my answers I considered them worth 


When, as a member of the council, I 


nothing. The published statisties leave me with 
the same feeling of futility. 

Take the question: “Should the federal gov 
ernment exercise any control of education in the 
various states?” No fair-minded person would 
attempt any answer without first requesting the 
background against which the question is raised. 
Then, how much control is any control? 

“Should teachers be left free to develop the 
form of instruction they judge to be desirable 

2” What does the form of 
If it means the method of instruction we 


instruction 


mean? 
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have one meaning, but if it means the content 
of instruction we have quite a different meaning. 
Most of the other questions are little, if any, 
clearer. Where they are clearer, they are, in this 
country at least, trite. 
W. C. RUEDIGER 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


OPEN LETTER TO NAM REGARDING 
THEIR INVESTIGATION OF 
TEXT-BOOKS 


As one of the country’s teachers in social sei- 


enee, IT should like to eall attention to a certain 
fact likely to eseape any committee eritieizing 


ocial studies in the schools of the United States. 

At present there are certain vigorous minority 
groups, Communist on one extreme and Fascist 
on the other, who are doing a great deal of oral 
among 


propaganda the young people of the 


country. The propaganda presents many faets, 
and particularly interpretations, which are not 
dealt with in our schools. The fact that they 


are not dealt with in the schools makes youth 
particularly curious about them, if not susecep- 
tible to them. This quirk in the psychology of 
the young people (which is most natural) leads 
them to seoff at some of the usual type of mate- 
rial turned out in the regular courses of the eur- 
riculum. The radieal literature, moreover, makes 
a strong appeal to youthful idealism. 

If one wants a remedy for the situation, if one 
wants to stop the enormous vogue of radicalism 
among young people, there are many things that 
might be done. Certainly, one of them is to dis- 
cuss frankly in the schools the things that are 
blandly overlooked 


part of the sehool teacher does not fit the bill. 


A simple negation on the 


To it, youth reacts negatively; it merely scoffs 
the more. These things must be diseussed freely 
and frankly or they will not lose their intriguing 
and faseinating interest. If, therefore, one 
merely expunges from the text-books all except 
the negative generalizations about the extreme 
ideologies, one merely obtains an effect opposite 
to the one desired. 
Maurice T. Price 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


EDUCATION—STEP-CHILD OF THE 
PUBLIC-SERVICE FAMILY 


ReceNTLY I listened on the radio to a great 
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speech of high social vision given at his in 
auguration by the newly elected governor of a 
great state. In it he treated with understanding 
and generous promise every important function 
of government in a modern industrial state. He 
dwelt earliest and longest on the newest responsi 
bilities, old-age assistanee, general welfare, re 
lief, highway construction and the rest, all vastly 
expensive publie enterprises that were almost 
unknown searcely more than a single deeade ago. 
He dwelt also on economy, on the reduction of 
taxes and on a balaneed budget. 

Briefly, near the close of his address, he paused 
to praise education as the creator of the unity 
of our great nation, and the very foundation of 
an orderly democratie society; hinted that the 
schools might be doing a much better job than 
they are doing; pledged himself to keep them 
free from intolerant meddling of all sorts—but 
made them no promises of increased support. 

I do not blame or eriticize the governor. He 
is doing only what urgent circumstances, eom- 
bined with the existing publie attitude toward 
taxes, are forcing him, along with most other 
state executives, to do. I only view with some 
alarm what seems to be a general and a sinister 
trend in publie affairs. 

Edueation, which with national defense is one 
of the two oldest of all tax-supported agencies in 
America, bids fair to be made the neglected 
family drudge by the too-fast-growing brood of 
lusty new children who must be fed at the pub- 
lic-service table. The master of the household 
seems never yet to have realized fully that a 
growing family means a growing family budget, 
and that a set seale of public expenditures and 
of taxes and a balanced budget can not be reeon- 
ciled with the support of huge new services 
without seriously curtailing or destroying funda- 
mentally necessary old ones. Neither has he 
realized that, not only can he quite well afford 
to increase the family budget, but that doing so 
will actually cost him less than not to do it. 

Under present cireumstances the romantie and 
somewhat extravagant eldest son, national de- 
fense, is in no danger whatever of having his 
allowances curtailed. Indeed just now he con- 
stitutes the worst threat of all to the adequate 
support of the whole family. This state of 
affairs leaves education the sole candidate for the 


step-child’s position. 
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We pedagogues need to be doing something 
about it. 
Roscoe PuLLIAM 
PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATION FOR NEEDS? 


THE unbounded faith which the American 
publie has in education is both liability and 
asset. Except in times of extreme emergency, 
the school proceeds upon its way free from fun- 
damental criticism save that of the professionals, 
who joust with each other in terms largely unin- 
telligible to the lay public. The result is that 
familiar routines and patterns tend to lag be- 
hind the needs of a changing social order. 

The present defense emergency was necessary 
to call attention to the searcity of skilled ar- 
tisans. Living as we do in a technological so- 
ciety, nevertheless our schools have continued 
the white-collar tradition. Although we do not 
have the old school-tie in this country, the white- 
collar is its futile democratic counterpart. It is 


necessary only to recall that the Smith-Hughes 
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World War to 


realize how little has been the responsiveness ot 


Act emerged during the first 


our schools to new peacetime needs. 

The reports coming from our draft boards 
coneerning the health of selectees are disturbing 
Preliminary reports indicate that around forty 
per cent. of those being called up are being 
found physically unfit for military serviee. This 
can but mean that these people are also less than 
fit for normal peacetime pursuits. 

The elder group of selectees grew into adoles 
cence during the period of the last war; the 
younger groups attained adolescence during the 
What 
did our sehools do in the way of health educa 

What have our health 
) 


agencies, public and private, done for them? 


heetie *twenties and depressed ‘thirties. 
tion for these youth? 


To what extent have depression diets affected 
the health of our young people? Must we con 
clude that our society can rise to effective con 
cern about the health of its young people only 
when they are needed for cannon fodder? 
JAMES K. SKIPPER 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


MATHEMATICS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
“The Place of Mathematies in Secondary Edu- 
Fifteenth Yearbook, National Coun- 
Pp. xvii + 


cation.” 
cil of Teachers of Mathematies. 
253. New York: Bureau of 
Teachers College, 1940. $1.25. 
In this final report of the Joint Commission 
of the Mathematical Association of America and 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematies 


Publications, 


we find a most thorough and careful coHection 
of the various items that “make up the ease” for 
teaching mathematies in the schools. The argu- 
ments are exceedingly well and clearly stated, 
and in the main are very convineing. The sig- 
nificance of mathematics in the development of 
civilization and in the earrying on of our present 
complicated technological processes can hardly 
be praised enough. The need of clear thinking 
with reference to quantities and quantitative re- 
lationships is equally urgent and important. 
Furthermore, it is next to impossible for us to 
think clearly in many of these situations without 
training in the techniques of mathematical analy- 


sis appropriate to the areas in which the thinking 


lies. 


So far, all seems well and good. But the 
reviewer is not completely satisfied. As an 
author of a text-book in statistical methods, he 
senses a need for more attention to those values 
and those techniques that attach to the schoo 
sciences, as contrasted with those that apply 
Millions of 


citizens decide at the polls questions that are 


only to the more exact sciences. 


essentially statistical, involving concepts of in 
dividual differences, sampling, representative 
ness and reliability; yet those citizens have never 
studied mathematical techniques for getting at 
these quantitative relationships. (Straw votes 
and polls are one illustration.) Is it possible 
that the commission has given less time and at 
tention to these phases of mathematics because 
of an oversight? The earefulness of the job in 
other respects would make this seem unlikely. 
Or is the reviewer perhaps making something 
big out of something little merely because it 1s 


close to his own experience? 


C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
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AN EDUCATOR FROM DOWN UNDER 
LOOKS US OVER 


Vew Zealand Observer: A Schoolmaster Looks 
at America. By J. E. SrracHan. vii +128 
pp. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1940. $1.50 
0 ago many Americans promi- 
ecelesiastieal and 


Atlantie 


ake of a peep at the workings of Europe 


A CENTURY or 
political 


nent in academic 


affairs braved the rigors of an voyage 
for the 
the Prussian edueational Sys- 


as a whole and at 


tem in particular. The glowing reports they 
published on their return were not without in- 
fluence on America’s edueational development. 
witnessed a reversal in 


the United States was fast 


Reeent deeades have 
traveling procedure 
becoming the foeus of edueational attention. 
The influx of foreign observers was some sort of 
proof that the world was awakening to the faet 
that the American edueational system had suffi- 
ciently matured to serve as a model. 
“New Zealand Observer” is a series of letters 
written by the principal of the high sehool in 
Rangiora, a New Zealand town with a popula- 
tion of two thousand. These educational epistles 
were composed during the early months of 1938 
when the author and his wite were touring the 
country on a Carnegie grant. Sent to the teach- 
ers and pupils back home, they take on greater 
significance for they represent an unbiased effort 


fo report 


docendi of a nation which formerly had a repu- 


and interpret the modus vivendi et 
tation for being a eallous Colossus. 

Mr. Strachan deseribes, among other things, 
big city life, the motion-picture industry, geo- 
Many of 


his paragraphs are reminiscent of the naiveté of 


graphical sights and housing projects. 
a country cousin. Here and there are flashes of 


humorous observation, lines of laudation and 
unacademie loftiness of stylistie expression, as 
the following excerpts may testify: 


The 


shower trees were at their best; pink 


“The gardens were ablaze with crotons. 
rolden 
shower had gone off a little but was still beauti- 
ful; hibiscus, frangipani, flamboyant trees, tulip 
trees and something I heard ealled the bird-of- 
contributed to the riot of 


paradise tree all 


colour” (pp. 7-8). “The streets themselves are 


great coruseating canyons, where a million iri- 
descent snakes squirm over the roaring cataraets 
19). 


of traffie” (p. “When we have an eduea- 
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tional conference in New Zealand we hire a room 
In America they hire a city. 
(p. 10). “EL did not 
care to encroach too much upon the time of busy 


or perhaps a hall. 
It is all very stimulating” 
(school}] people. Those I did see were very nice 


about it—could not have been nicer or mor 
American, which, I am beginning to think, is 
much the same thing” (p. 87). 

In the scholastie realm, the New Zealand ob 
server devotes much space to analyses of aims, 
curricula and methods, especially those of the 


For the 


most part he is content to deseribe, rather than 


Lincoln and Lawrenceville schools. 


to eriticize; yet his remarks do not lack evalua 
tive hints. His appreciation is sincere—one is 
aware at times of a little envy—his interpreta 
tion, replete with critical reasoning. 

America as_ sketching 


sees 


Strachan 
clearly “the profile of a new civilization” through 


very 


its encouragement of scientific research; its or- 
ganization of effective economie distribution and 
consumption; “social research and education, 
leading to control within the framework of demo- 
cratic institutions”; unity in and tolerance of 
racial and cultural diversity; finally, “a refine 
ment of the expressive arts appropriate to the 


” 


machine age.” Along these lines, this country 
is proving to the world that social and eultural 
amelioration ean flourish within the frame of a 
business civilization. The future society will be 
fashioned, believes Strachan, according to the 
American way. “In some respects it is a stum- 
bling and hesitant approach, as if the thing to be 
achieved were not yet clearly apprehended, but 
form and design appear as in a paleolithie flint, 
or in the blurred image of a half-developed film, 
or in the pyramiding of those towers of lower 
Manhattan” (p. 128). 

For the New Zealander and other non-Ameri- 
eans this cleverly illustrated report presents the 
heart and soul of the country and its educational 
system. For the American it offers a foreigner’s 
fair, but not too thorough, impression of his 
schools; an opportunity to see some of his edu- 
For a 


complete overview of educational conditions and 


cational institutions as others see them. 


progress in this country, however, both would 
have to look elsewhere. 
WituiaM W. BricKMAN 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE FINDINGS COMMIT- 
TEE, CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS 
OF NEGRO LAND-GRANT COL- 
LEGES, 1940 
More 
there is now urgent need to ally education and 


General Statement: than ever before 
business if we would promote greater economie 


progress and more efficient service. This is 
especially true of the Negro-American whose 
abnormal position in society has made it unusu- 
ally difficult for him to procure and hold the 
tools of wealth. Since the Negro land-grant 
colleges (as other land-grant institutions) are 
by original act designed constantly to adjust 
themselves to the pulse of the populace which 
they serve, and sinee the conditions of contem- 
porary lite of Negroes reveal crucially the neces- 
sity for more attention to their economie activi- 
ties, it thus becomes their major responsibility 
to become cognizant of and take definite and 
effective action toward the better integration of 
education and business in Negro life. 
Utilization of General Means for Improving 
the Economic Welfare of the Negro: Land-grant 
colleges should seek to appropriate all means 
the 


The two main channels for aecomplish- 


for improving the economic welfare of 
Negro. 
ing this result are (a) by extending and improv- 
ing employment opportunities among Negroes 
The first 


channel suggests organizing and directing the 


and (b) through consumer education. 


purchasing power of Negroes, judiciously sup- 
porting Negro business, placing emphasis upon 
the employment of Negroes in the construction 
and operation of public and semi-publie build- 
ings designed for the use of Negroes, extending 
the use of cooperatives and through the wise use 
of the ballot by Negroes. The second channel 
suggests acquiring a better knowledge of tlhe 
organization and functioning of the market and 
forees determining consumer choices, improving 
practices involved in family budgeting and per- 
sonal finance and more widespread use of the 
general literature and aids to the consumer. 
The College Product The 
skepticism of the business man for the college 


and Business: 
product trained for a business career is almost 


at the vanishing point. Although the business 





man realizes that the college product can not 


graduate immediately into a suecessful busi 
ness career, he does grant that business ean be 
prepared for in our cclleges. Moreover, the 
Negro business world, especially the insurance 
companies, banks and mereantile establishments, 
are of the opinion that if they have survived the 
ravages of the depression and eeconomie up 
heavals without the benefit of guidance from 
personnel that had not the advantages of scien 
tifie and technical training, the land-grant col 
leges with their training facilities should equip 
future generations to establish themselves on an 
even more sound economic base. Especially 
should these land-grant colleges remember that 
the business side of farming is a tremendously 
important thing requiring as much careful con- 
sideration as any of the other economic enter 
prises generally associated with the conception 
of business. 

Variegated Training and Guidance: We note 
with regret that recent researches indicate that 
upward of 65 per cent. of the graduates of 
Negro colleges enter the profession of teaching, 
and that the spread over a diversification of 
occupational endeavor is actually lessening with 
each new generation. Feeling that a great deal 
of this concentration in narrow and stereotyped 
fields is due to the narrow vision, lack of im 
agination and limited scope of our collegiate 
curricula, we strongly urge our member and 
similar institutions to diversify both their pro 
gram and their guidance, to the end that our 
students will be both informed regarding § thie 
great variety of possible endeavors open in the 
modern world and trained to pursue them sue 
cessfully. 

Research and Information: The strategie, geo 
graphical and intellectual location of our insti 
tutions finds in the stimulating facts discussed 
at this meeting a new and needed opportunity 
for rendering a service in disseminating similar 
both 
community action. 


mutual enlightenment and for 


We therefore strongly urge 


facts for 
that general and particular bureaus of infor- 
mation and research be established by this con 
ference and by its member institutions, whose 
purpose it shall be to institute and to dissemi 
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nate researches regarding business activities and 


enterprises among Negroes 


Negro Women in Business: Our colleges 
hould stimulate and eneourage the desire on 
the part of women students to enter business 


career The general emancipation of women 
as an outgrowth of the democratic ideal and the 
that all 


uceessfully operated by women are 


fact parts ol America reveal varied 


enterprises 
trong arguments supporting this thesis. 
Thoroughness in Training for 


Business Career The mere labeling of cviven 


courses or curricula is not a guarantee that they 


will accomplish the results sought. Courses and 


curriculum content should be determined by a 


eareful analysis of needs, which analysis should 


he sure to consider the type of enterprise which 


will probably claim the Content 


should be 


and qualitative 


prospect 


re earde qd trom 


both the quantitative 


points of view. The necessary 


importance should be given to such factors as 
personality and temperament which hitherto 
have been overlooked despite the fact that they 
often determine suecess or failure in a partieu- 
lar business endeavor 

view of the low 


Consumer Cooperatives: In 


soclo-economie status of Negroes as a group, 
one of the most promising means of “allying 
economie 


is that of 


edueation and business for greater 


progres and more efficient service” 
on the one hand and eonsumer edu- 


The 


other agencies in American life have led many 


cooperative 


eation on the other. schools as well as 


young people to believe that if they worked 


hard enough and were thrifty, they could be- 


come “little millionaires.” Realistie eonsidera 


tion of the problem reveals that the necessity 
for raising eapital constitutes the initial diffi- 
This diffi- 


eulty in all small business ventures. 
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culty can best be overcome by cooperative effort 
Thus, the Negro land-grant colleges should give 
special attention to the problem, studying their 
curricula to ascertain whether sufficient empha- 
sis is being given to consumer cooperatives and 
consumer edueation in general. 

Modernization of Vocational Program: Very 
closely identified with the question of business 
among Negroes is that of skilled Negro workers 
The con 


dition of the Negro worker is very acute becaus: 


and the facilities for training them. 


not only are the available training facilities for 
him inadequate but obsolete. Moreover, oppor 
tunities to learn a trade by the apprenticeship 
method are denied him because of trade-union 
restrictions. As a result, greater responsibility 


is placed on Negro schools for the proper and 


adequate training of Negro skilled workers. 
The Negro land-grant colleges have as one of 


black 


That there is a serious 


their major purposes the training of 
workers for industry. 
shortage of skilled workers demands that they 
take definite steps to enlarge and modernize 
their vocational education program to meet the 
needs of an expanding and changing technology. 
F. D. Parrerson 
PRESIDENT, TUSKEGEE (ALA.) 
INSTITUTE 
Horace Bonp 
PRESIDENT, ForT VALLEY (GA.) 
STATE COLLEGE 
C. H. THomMpson 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Rurus AtTwoop 
PRESIDENT, KENTUCKY STATE 
COLLEGE, FRANKFORT 
FELTON G. CLARK, Chairman 
PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY, 
SCOTLAND, La. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CHANGES IN THE ATTITUDES OF STU- 
DENTS AND RELATIONS OF TEST 
RESPONSES TO JUDGMENTS 
OF ASSOCIATES! 


I. CHANGES IN INTERESTS AND ATTITUDES 


RECENTLY several studies have appeared trae- 


1A paper presented at the Midwestern Psycho 
logical Association Meeting, Chicago, 1940. The 
writer is indebted to 8S. L. Pressey for suggestions 
during the course of this study. 


ing changes in personality of the same college 
students through their college careers. Longi- 
tudinal studies of this sort are distinetly supe- 
rior to the usual eross-seetion studies because 
(as Corey? has pointed out) trends may appear 
in the latter due not to actual changes in indi. 
viduals but to differences in group make-up 


2S. M. Corey, Jour. of Ed. Psychol., 27: 321-30, 
3 
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resulting from selective student mortality from 
vear to year in college. Farnsworth, in follow- 
ng up students with the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory? and with a test of attitudes toward 
wart found slight changes in attitude toward 
pacifism but no statistically significant change 
on the six seales of the Bernreuter inventory. 
Corey® studied changes in attitudes after one 
year of college and reports that no statistically 
reliable change appeared. Jones,® on studying 
changes in attitudes, using a battery of Thur- 
stone’s tests, found small but statistically sig- 
nifieant changes in a liberal direction. In view 

these not too striking results, it would seem 
desirable to make similar studies, using other 


The first 


eoneerned with 


measuring instruments. portion of 


this paper is thus certain 
changes revealed in a group of students who 
were tested at the beginning and at the end of 
their college careers by means of the test battery 
neluded in the Pressey Interest-Attitude Test.’ 
of the Data. In October, 1934, 317 


incoming freshinen in the College of Education, 


Source 


P. R. Farnsworth, Pedagogical Seminary, 52: 
13, 1938. 
+P, R. Farnsworth, Jour. of Soc. Psychol, 8: 
1-79, 1937. 
S. M. Corey, Jour. of Soc. Psychol., 11: 
1940. 
68V. A, Jones, Jour. of Ed. Psychol., 29: 14-25, 
114-34, 1938. 
S. L. Pressey, Jour. of Appl. Psychol., 17: 

1933. 


341-51, 


1-16, 
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Ohio State tested. Of the 
original number, 184 were still listed in the 
student directory in 1938, and of these 97 (60 


women and 37 men) were retested, either in a 


University, were 


required senior course, or individually during 
the last month of their senior year. This report 
concerns only the 97 eases tested at both begin- 
the of 


Those tested are probably a representative sam 


ning and end of four years college. 
ple of education seniors at Ohio State Univer- 
sity but, of course, are not representative of 
entering freshmen in education, 

The data were collected by means of the 
Interest-Attitude Test, a personality test eon- 
taining four subtests of 9% items each dealing 
with (1) Disapprovals, (2) Worries, (3) Inter 
(4) Traits Admired. The first test 
consists of a list of items such as “talking back,” 
to be eheeked 
onee if disapproved and twice if disapproved 
The 


1 wide variety of issues; yet 


and 


ests 


“atheist,” “tobaeeo,”’ which are 


very much. The other tests are similar. 
360 items cover ¢ 
the total testing time is very brief—usually not 
more than half an hour. These two advantages 
(broad coverage in brief time) make it espe 
elally useful for survey studies of personality, 
since a rich and varied yield of data ean readily 
be obtained.® 


Gross Changes in Interests and Attitudes. 


8 The test also yields an. ‘‘emotional-maturity ”’ 
score which will be described later in this paper. 


TABLE I 


CHANGES 
YEAR 


IN 
IN COLLEGE AS INDICATED BY (1) AVERAGE Nt 
MATURITY SCORE (LOWER SCORES MEAN Greater 


EXPRESSED AS “EMOTIONAL 


Men (N 
Fr Sr. 
I. Disapprovals 
Number checked .......... 31 19 
PEACUENY SCOTS 6c eeiwccees 17 8 
If. Worries 
Number checked .......... 9 " 
MEATUTICY SCOEG: < occ cccess 3 3 
Ill. Interests 
Number checked .........:. 27 33 
Maturity SCOFG ..-ccccese. 5 3 
IV. Traits admired 
Number checked .......... 45 59 
DAGEUTICY ECONO 6 oc kc cece. 13 24 
Total maturity score ......... 10 12 
“Emotional Age” (years) ..... 20 21.5 


* Averages have been rounded to nearest whole numbers 
for convenience of the reader and simplification of the table. 


done) 


STUDENT DISAPPROVALS, WORRIES, INTERESTS 


AND ADMIRATIONS BETWEEN FRESHMAN AND SENIOR 
MBER OF ITEMS CHECKED, (2) AVERAGE DIFFERENTIAL 
MATURITY), AND (3) TOTAL MATURITY SCORE 

AGE’’8 


37) Women (N=60) 
Diff CC. Fr Sr Diff C.R 
12 3.8 32 21 11 5.1 
Q 3.2 18 8 10 4.4 
yA 0.7 9 7 2 1.2 
0 0.0 1 3 1 0.4 
+ 6 1.5 25 35 +10 4.0 
y 0.9 1 2 3 2.0 
+14 2.8 §2 5S + 6 1.5 
11 4.4 17 24 7 1.5 
22 3.2 t 16 20 5.6 
1.5 19 21.5 2.5 
(as, it would seem, should more frequently be 
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Before analyzing the test results, three “seores” 


for each of the subtests were obtained: (1) the 


total number of items checked, (2) the total 
number of items checked twiee and (3) the dif- 
ferential seore for emotional maturity. Most 


clear-cut trends were observed in the number of 
items checked and in the maturity scores, and 
these were thus summarized in Table I, together 
with the appropriate differences and_ critical 
That there has 


ratios (using standard errors). 


been a marked increase in liberality is clearly 


shown by the decrease in number of disap- 


provals. Worries show a slight deerease (not 
statistically significant), but seore on this sub- 
test was relatively low at college entrance. In- 
terests have apparently broadened, especially 
for women, and there has been an inerease in 
How 


number of traits admired. this latter is 


to be interpreted is by no means clear. Has 
there occurred during these four years an in- 
creased appreciation of human qualities?  Pos- 


sibly so, since in the case of women the inerease 
was particularly noticeable in those items 
cheeked as being very much admired (those 


cheeked twice; not shown in the table, but CR. 
was 3.4). 
quite reliable statistically, though not so great 
as the test 


Changes in total maturity seores are 


changes shown in the norms, the 
latter showing changes of 34 points for men and 


25 points for women as compared with changes 


of 22 and 20 points observed here. Though 
further discussion of the emotional maturity 
seores will be reserved till later in the paper 


(Part IL), it might be worth while here to point 
out that the greatest maturity gains were made 
in “disapprovals” and “traits admired.” 

Results of Item Analysis. The nature of the 
changes becomes more clear on consideration of 
individual items.® Those items showing changes, 
in terms of frequeney of marking, of at least 
three times their standard error are listed below. 
The nm 
the difference between the frequeney of checking 


nbers represent per eents. and indicate 
at freshman and at senior status; the sign at- 
tached indieates the direetion of that change. 
starred are those that revealed sta- 


that, in the ease of the 
‘*disapprovals’’ 


’? fell off 


‘It mav be noted here 
women, 84 of the 90 items of 
19 of the 90 * 


showed a decrease, worries 


(actually relatively little change in worries oe- 
curred), 77 of the 90 ‘‘interests’’ showed increases 
and 80 of the 90 ‘‘traits admired’’ gained. The 
figures for the men varied little from these. 
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tistically reliable change in terms of the py 
cent.; the checks assigned were of tetal po 
sible cheeks.!° The other item differences wer 
statistically reliable in terms of per cent. o/ 
cases checking. 
I. Disapprovals: 
Men: Talking back (—52), shooting cra 
(—46), atheist* (-26), playing hook: 
(—22), divorce* (-22 pool 
(- 20). 
Women: 


roon 


Shooting (-—42), playtr 
(-— 37), being (-— 35 
petting, (— 32), toughness (-— 32), talk 
back (-—30), using slang (-26), bei 
(- 24), (-24), poke 
(- 24), gang (—20), kissing (-17). 

III. Interests: 

Men: Social affairs (+40). 

Women: Photography (+40), coffee (+35 
(+33), children (+31), 
auto driving (+28), art galleri: 


( 99 
T OG 


craps 


hookey stubborn 


clumsy tobacco 


crowds club 


(+ 29), ’ 


(+27), dress (+24), joyriding 
reading* (+19), medals (—13). 

IV. Kinds of People Admired: 
Men: Tolerant (+41), enthusiastic (+38 
38), resourceful (+38 
(+ 32 
having initiative 
(+27), ambitious 


sympathetic (4 
(+ 38), 

(+ 32), 

cooperative* 


fashionable democratic 


impartial R 
(+ 28), 
(+ 25). 
Women: Tolerant democrat 


(+36), 


(+35), inventive (+28), able (+28 
competent (+27), cooperative* (+23 
unbiased* (+20), having initiative’ 


(+19). 


The total picture there depicted seems to be : 
rather vigorous sloughing off of early disap 
provals (talking back, shooting craps, playing 
hookey) (those stressed perhaps by parents and 
teachers in childhood), an inerease in social 

10 Evaluation of reliability of item-differences 
was on two grounds: (a) in terms of per cent. of 
the group checking an item (disregarding distinc 
tion between single and double checks) and (b) 01 
the basis of proportion of checks assigned to an 
item out of the total possible number of checks. 
This latter indicates shift in intensity of attitude 
even with no shift in terms of number checking. 
Thus out of a group of 60, twenty persons might 
assign a total of 30 checks (ten people double 
checking) to an item. On the one basis of this first 
evaluation the per cent. marking would be 35 
(20/60) and ‘‘N’’ would be taken as 60; with the 
second procedure, the per cent. of possible checks 
would be 25 (30/120) with ‘‘N’’ now considered 
to be 120, since it is theoretically possible for 60 
people to assign 120 checks to an item if each 
double checks it. 

















IL 19, 1941 
terests (clubs, crowds, social affairs, dress), 
nd an inerease in appreciation for certain 
man qualities generally considered admirable 
personal resoureefulness and tolerant, eoopera- 
ve attitudes being inereasingly liked). No 
ries showed statistically reliable changes and 
ly a few (fire, examinations, temper, cyclones, 
r women; examinations, for men) had C.R.’s 
over 2.0. 


suggests that in general they are not dependent 


The nature of these item-changes 


ipon social or eultural change. 


Il. THe Emorionan Maturity Scores 


Most psychologists would probably agree that 
lie general trends indicated by this study—de- 
creases in disapprovals and worries, and broad- 
ning of interests and appreciations of people— 
re the sorts of change that should occur in the 
development of emotional maturity. The Inter- 
est-Attitude Test has been devised to yield a 
score indicative of the maturity of response. 
lhus, in the construction of the test, only items 
showing consistent age-trends were used in the 
‘inal form. Those typically checked by younger 
children (sixth and eighth grade) were consid- 
red immature items, those checked more fre- 
juently by older groups (grades ten and twelve) 
ere designated mature items. By appropriate 
coring, 1t was possible to indicate by a single 
differential score the tendency of a subject to 
uake predominately mature or immature re- 
sponses. Age- and grade-norms based on over 
1,000 eases from the sixth grade through college 
ake possible the translation of this score into 
an emotional age. Apparently sound logically, 
this procedure has yielded validity coefficients 
of from .58 to .72 for seecondary-school pupils." 
Inspection of the item norms, however, reveals 
a number of curious reversals in trend at the 





college level—ages above those used in deter- 
mination of the differential items. Thus college 
seniors check certain immature items more fre- 
quently than do freshmen, and certain mature 
items less frequently. (This same tendency 
was noted in the data presented in the first part 
of this paper.) These facts throw doubt on the 
validity of the test as a measure of emotional 
maturity at the college level. The question of 
validity can be answered empirically, however, 

118. L. Pressey, Jour. of Appl. Psychol., 17: 
1-16, 1933. 
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and a study making such a check on the test’s 
validity for use with college women was under 
taken.!? 
Procedure. Five sorority groups and one 
small dormitory group at Ohio State University 
cooperated in what was represented as a com- 
parative study of the interests and attitudes of 
sorority and non-sorority women. These were 
tested in groups with the Interest-Attitude Test 
After all tests had 


been completed and collected, mimeographed 


on regular meeting nights. 


lists containing the names of all members of 
the particular group were distributed, together 
with mimeographed instructions to rate every 
woman according to her emotional maturity. 
Emotional maturity was defined thus: “By an 
emotionally mature person is meant one who is 
reasonable, tolerant, broad-minded, free from 
prejudice or emotional bias, self-controlled. An 
emotionally immature person is childish, incon- 
sistent, impulsive, narrow.” Rating was on a 
seale of 17, with high values indicating greater 
maturity. Instructions were not to rate one’s 
self nor any one not reasonably well-known, to 
ignore such factors as liking for a person and 
mere chronological age. Anonymous ratings by 
at least 13 close acquaintances (median number 
25) were thus obtained on each of 240 women 
(six groups ranging in size from 20 to 63 mem 
bers), but test results were available on only 173 
of these. 

The 
the computation of the final mean emotional- 


Emotional Maturity Ratings. Betore 


rating for each woman, the rating 


ach individual group were sorted 


maturity 

sheets for 
into random halves, and separate indices com 
puted on the basis of each half of the judges. 
then computed, 


Reliability coefficients 


When corrected by the Brown-Spearman for 


were 


mula, these were found to be satisfactory, the 
reliabilities for the six groups being .83, .77, 
.93, .94, .93 and .94. 
dices (the index for each woman was the mean 
of the individual ratings) ranged from 5 to 16 
with the Q,, Q, and Q, points at 10.7, 12.0 and 
13.4, respectively. 


The mean ratings or in 


12 A study by P. R. Farnsworth (Jour. of Soe. 
Psychol., 9: 235-37, 1938) has revealed very low 
intercorrelations among several tests purporting to 
measure emotional maturity, thus stressing the 
need for validation of the measures on grounds 
other than logie or ‘‘expert opinion.’’ 
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Since it was intended to use these indices of 
emotional maturity as a criterion against which 
to check the validity of the test at the college 
level, the question may legitimately be raised as 
to their validity. (The definition of emotional 
offered 
Evidence on this score was obtained by 


maturity above may in itself be dis- 


puted. ) 
submitting lists of all women on whom ratings 
were available to a number of university-per- 
sonnel people with instructions to mark appro- 
priately any individual whom they would unhes- 
itatingly classify as either extremely mature or 
Those whom any 
doubt were not to be Nine 
women were thus elassified as immature and 20 


The difference between the means of 


extremely immature. about 


existed marked. 


as mature. 
the ratings assigned these women by sorority 
isters was 3.24 seale points (the interquartile 
range of all ratings was 2.7 seale points). 
Kisher’s ¢ 


difference because of the small number of cases) 


(used as a basis for evaluating this 


was computed and found to be 5.28. According 
3.4 is to be inter- 
preted as “very significant” (7i.e., at the 1-per- 
Thus it would seem that, whatever 


to Fisher’s tables a value of 


cent. level). 
is meant by emotional maturity, the judgments 
of adults, who presumably are relatively free 
from the influence of any student conventions 
as to what constitutes maturity, agree somewhat 
with the sorority women’s ratings, and in view 
of their high reliability the latter may be the 
more valid. 

And further, aside from their validity as mea- 
sures of “emotional maturity,” the ratings prob- 
ably have significance of their own as indiea- 
tions of the general social functioning and ade- 
individuals, a characteristic 

The high reliability of the 


(due to the large number of raters avail- 


quaecy of these 
worthy of testing. 
ratings 
able) suggests that sorority groups may well be 
used more frequently as criterion groups against 
which to cheek the validity of paper-and-pencil 
tests. 

Comparison of Ratings with Test Responses. 
Although the eriterion group undoubtedly of- 
fers a restricted range of emotional maturity 
(thus reducing the size of the correlation coeffi- 
cients), some evidence regarding the validity of 
the Interest-Attitude Test at this level may be 
with the 
coefficients 


test-seores 


Such 


obtained by correlating 


emotional-maturity indices. 
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are contained in Table II. The evidence is that 
the test is only slightly useful for predicting th, 
ratings, correlations for the subtests and tots 
The highest 


correlation is only 2.9 times its standard error 


seore ranging from .007 to .21. 


It is hardly conceivable that no items out of a 
total of 360 should discriminate among individ 
uals rated at the extremes of emotional maturity 
by their associates. Accordingly, item-analysis 
contrasting the two extreme quartile groups 
(each N=43) was earried through. In evalu 
ating the statistical reliability of item differ 
ences, both single and double checking were 
taken into account. Thirty-five items (see Tabli 
III) were found to differentiate the groups by 
critical ratios of 2.0 or more. These items ar 
presumably indicative of personality differences 
between mature and immature college students 
It is noteworthy that of the 35 items all but 3 
(being a snob, cultural and poker) are diag 
nostie in the same direction as that now used in 
differential seoring of the test.1% For measur 
ing emotional maturity at the college level it 
would appear that a large number of additional 


items differentiating the extremes should bi 


found, and a new seale constructed. 


TABLE II 
CORRELATION OF THE PRESSEY INTEREST-ATTITUDE 
TEST “EMOTIONAL MATURITY’ SCORES, AND 
OF INTELLIGENCE (OHIO STATE PSYCHOL. 
EXAM.) WITH THE EMOTIONAL 
MATURITY RATINGS 


N y 

Test I Disapprovals ..... 173 O76 

Test If WHOERIOS, seis Sviecies 173 176 

Test III PUGCLORIE cc sas oa 173 007 
Test IV Kinds of people ad- 

| ae eee 173 .186 

PEGE SUCORS oie arctan ccs etesiaws 173 213 

Intelligence Test Scores ..... 214 135 


13Qne group of 43 tests were rescored on the 
basis of these 35 differentiating items, the group 
chosen for such rescoring being selected because of 
the high reliability of the ratings and their ten 
dency to be more normally distributed than some 
of the other groups. A correlation of .597 between 
new score and criterion was obtained in contrast to 
one of .309 for the usual seore. But, since this 
group was a part of the original group on the basis 
of which the items had been selected, the correla 
tion is spuriously high. When tried on a new 
group (N =37) the correlation was virtually zero- 
a finding not strange with a test so short. And it 
is generally recognized that responses to items of 
the sort included in this and other personality tests 
fluctuate more from day to day, are more inconsis 
tent (a factor that makes them much more difficult 
to handle), than are responses to items on subject 
matter or intelligence tests. 











TABLE III 


ITEMS ON THE PRESSEY INTEREST-ATTITUDE TEST DIF- 
FERENTIATING THE EXTREME QUARTILE GROUPS 
(EMOTIONALLY MATURE VS. EMOTIONALLY IM- 
MATURE) TO THE EXTENT OF A CRITICAL 
Ratio OF 2 OR More. THOSE WITH 
MINUS SIGNS ARE ITEMS CHECKED 
PREDOMINATELY BY THE 
IMMATURE GROUP 


Worries Ill. IV. Types 


Admired 


Inter- 
ests 


I. Disap- II. 
provals 
Riding horse- Patient (—) 


Divorce (—) Cheat 


War (—) ing (—) back (—) Cultural (—) 
Being a Mean Soldiers (—) Easy 

snob (—) ness (—) Baseball (—) going (—) 
leasing Pain (—) Poker (—) Compe 


people (—) Funeral (—) Hunting (—) tent (+) 


Petting (-) IHelpless- Whis Broad 
Being a ness (—) tling (—) minded (+) 
cad (+) Feeble- Biey- Impartial (+) 
ness (—) cling (—) Persis- 
Dying (—) Maga tent (+) 
Work (+) zines (+) Demo 


cratie (+) 
Sympa 
thetie (+) 
Enthusi 
astie (+) 
Progres- 
sive (+) 
Econom 
ical (+) 


Reading (+) 


III. SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A freshman-senior follow-up of 97 college 
students with the Pressey Interest-Attitude Test 
and a comparison of test results with ratings of 
173 
yielded data which may be summarized as fol- 


emotional maturity for sorority women 
lows: 

1. The test indieates significant changes in 
personality to have occurred during the four 
years of college, though it is not clear whether 
the changes are the results of college life or sim- 
ply a matter of age inerease. The specific 
changes are: (a) a marked decrease in disap- 
provals (indicative probably of greater liber- 
ality in outlook), especially with reference to 
childish disapprovals; (b) a definite broadening 
of interests in the group of women (men showed 
slight change), especially of social interests; (¢) 
inereased sensitivity to human qualities with 
such characteristics as tolerance, cooperative- 
ness, broadmindedness and democratie attitudes 
much more admired by the subjects as seniors 
than as freshmen. Total score shows, with high 
reliability, an inereased maturity. 

It is tempting to attribute these laudable 
changes in attitude (they would seem to have 
social as well as statistical significance) to the 
college program. Such an interpretation of 
these data or data from similar studies is, of 


course, not justified until such studies utilize 
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appropriate control groups of non-college per- 
sons, who are equivalent in all important re 
spects to those who go to college. Such long 
time, controlled investigation is essential in any 
adequate evaluation of educational outcomes. 

2. The use of the Interest-Attitude Test at the 
college level as a measure of emotional maturity 
of individuals is highly questionable, though 
further research with new items may provide a 
more nearly adequate instrument for the pre 
diction of emotional maturity at the college level 
These results suggest the need for a direct check 
on the validity of other measures of emotional 
maturity now available. 

3. The test is, nevertheless (as evidenced by 
data deseribed in Conelusion 1), an exceedingly 
useful instrument in survey studies of person 
ality involving group comparisons, especially 
when analysis of results is carried to individual 


item responses. Perhaps the test is measuring 
verbalized liberality of attitudes rather than 
the 


measurement of personality is so very complex 


socially funetioning maturity. Perhaps 
a problem that test instruments far longer and 
more varied even than this 360-item battery are 
needed. 

4. In view of the high reliability of the ratings 
assigned by the sorority groups, the suggestion 
is made that such organizations might profitably 
be used more frequently than at present in 
studies of personality. 

Raymond G. KunLen 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
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